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These two maps cover substantially all of 
the area affected by the blow-down. The black 
areas show, with minor exceptions, the areas 
which are now being salvaged or for which 
salvage is deemed necessary. All of these areas 
Dennen \ oe ; are closed to public use. However, few of them 
aw eri affect to any great degree the Department's 
H recreational trail and canoe route system, all 
of which is expected to be available by July Ist 
if scheduled fireproofing is completed, except 
the following: 





Trails from Whiteface Landing to Whiteface 

a pee j Mt.; all trails leading to or from the Duck Hole, 
= ; Mountain Pond, Shattuck Clearing, Cold River; 
Northville-Placid trail from Blue Mt. Lake to 
Averyville; trail from Blue Mountain to Terrell 
Pond; all trails running south from High Falls 
on Cranberry Lake Inlet. 





Additional information will be furnished by 
radio and in the press as far in advance of 
July 1st as possible. Detailed information may 
be secured in the offices of the District For- 
esters at Herkimer, Saranac Lake, Northville 
and Canton. 
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COMPULSORY FORESTRY? 


There is a move afoot to make good forest 
practices compulsory—to make it a law that on 
your own property you can cut only when, what, 
and where the Conservation Department tells 
you. The Conservation Department is strongly 
opposed to the whole idea. We're for forestry, 
of course, but we don’t think the way to get it 
is to try to ram it down everybody's throat. 

The movement, however, is well under way, 
supported in part by people who are genuinely 
concerned about the misuse of some of our for- 
ests and who see legislation as the only pos- 
sible corrective measure; but supported also 
by those who hope to show that if private 
woodlands are managed for maximum produc- 
tion, there will be no need to apply the prin- 
ciples of forestry to the Forest Preserve. As to 
this latter group, it seems to us that their 
whole approach to the subject (and objectives) 
of forestry completely misses the point, but 
that is irrelevant at the moment. At the 
moment, the point is: Do we want any legisla- 
tion that tells a man when, what, and where he 
can cut on his own property? 

We think not. Our first objection is purely 
practical. We don’t think we know enough 
(and we don’t think anybody else does either) 
to prescribe hard and fast rules that could be 
applied to the great variety of private forest 
holdings in this State. Furthermore, unless you 
want to pay for a Conservation Department at 
least ten times the size of the present one, 
there won't be enough men to put compulsory 
forestry into operation. And even if put into 
operation, how effective would it be? With all 
that red tape, every time a woodlot owner 
needs some cash, or a rafter for his barn? 

Our second objection is more basic. If we're 
going to make good forest management a mat- 
ter of law, then what about contour plowing, 
fencing of woodlots, stream bank control, crop 
rotation, soil fertilization, prevention of ero- 
sion? Are any of these things less important 
than wise cutting? No? Then shouldn't we 
prescribe by law just what the landowner can 
and cannot do with his land? 

Again, we think not. We like the long way 
around. As far as good woodland management 
is concerned, we like our Forest Practice Act. 
We like the idea of landowners hearing about 
forestry, then getting the idea of doing some- 
thing about it, then signing up with the Con- 
servation Department on a voluntary, personal, 
co-operative basis to figure out just what they 
can do about it. 

As we said before, this is the long way 
around, the slow way. But if there is such a 
thing as the American way, we think the For- 
est Practice Act is a good example.—Editor 
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This article is based on some remarks 
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FACT AND FICTION 


by Daniel Merriman, Director 
Bingham Oceanographic Laboratory, Yale University 


Legislation involving the striped bass produced one of the liveliest discussions 


to come out of the 1952 session. Among salt anglers a move was launched to 


get the exclusive right to take stripers. 


exclusion. 


Commercial fishermen fought such 


In this controversy the Department found itself, as it often does, being 
pressed to throw overboard the findings of the country’s best biologists, who 
in this case do not recommend reserving the striper solely for anglers. Here 
we present the views of two such eminent biologists. Their solid work and solid 
thinking could well form the basis for a more rational approach to the manage- 
ment of one of our finest game and food fishes. 


OR the past fifteen years my own 
work on the striped bass and other 
marine species has put me in close 

touch with both sport and commercial 
fishermen. As a result, many legislative 
proposals for the conservation of striped 
bass have been before me, and I have 
attended numerous hearings on the sub- 
ject. What stands out most strongly in 
my mind from this experience is the 
widespread lack of un- 
derstanding of the prob- 

















made in a speech at the first annual 
dinner of the Long Beach Island Fish- 
ing Club at Camden, New Jersey, in 
February 1948. It was later printed in 
The Salt Water Sportsman, April 15, 
1948. Permission has been granted to 
reprint it here with minor alterations, 
because it is just as much to the point 
today as it was four years ago.—D.M. 


lems of fishery biology 
on the part of the gen- 
eral public. 

Let me say immedi- 
ately that for the most 
part the fault stems 
from the unwillingness 
of the average scientist 
to try to put his find- 
ings in a form that is 
reasonably palatable. 
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Black dots and arrows show spring 
populations and migration. Col- 
ored dots show summer populations 
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Therefore I welcome this opportunity 
to try, in a small way, to correct this 
situation. 

We can begin by stating a principle 
—namely, that in general there is an 
inverse relationship between the num- 
ber of eggs a single species lays and the 
amount of parental care given to those 


eggs and the developing young. Put an- 
other way, we might say the greater 
number of eggs the less the amount of 
care, or, the smaller the number of eggs 
the greater the amount of care. We can 
divide fishes into three broad categories 
in regard to number of eggs and par- 
ental care: 

First, there are the fish which pro- 
duce few eggs per individual—roughly 
50 eggs more or less. These fish pro- 
vide their developing young with a high 
degree of parental care. As an example 
we might cite the marine catfish of the 
Gulf states. In this species, after the 
female lays the eggs (which incidentally, 
are as big as marbles) and fertilization 
occurs, the male picks up the eggs and 
carries them in his mouth for several 
months. Although he nearly starves in 
the process, he provides the developing 
young with a high degree of care. 

Second, we come to the group of 
fish with intermediate numbers of eggs 
per individual—1,000 more or less. 
These fish provide their eggs with an 
intermediate amount of parental care. 
An example is the salmon. Here, after 
the eggs are laid and fertilized, they are 
buried several inches below the surface 
of the gravel bottom. Thus, while these 
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eggs do not have the degree of care 
provided by the marine cathsh, they are 
protected during their development to 
a certain extent. 

‘Third, we have the category of fish 
which produces huge numbers of eggs 
per individual—50,000 to several muil- 
lion. Examples are the striped bass, 
weakfish, mackerel, bluefish, etc. ‘These 
forms scatter their floating eggs broad- 
side in the water; they are left to sur- 
vive as best they may with no parental 
care whatsoever. 

In the first two categories (fish with 
few or an intermediate number of eggs), 
the mortality rates of the developing 
young are fairly constant. Hence we 
know in a gencral way that a certain 
number of spawners will produce a pre- 
dictable number of young, and it is 
therefore possible to control the size of 
the population. Here it is obviously 
necessary to protect the adult mature 
stock so that an adequate recruitment 
of young is assured. Such protection is 
accomplished through length limits, 
closed seasons, net mesh size, ete. 

In the third category (the one which 
interests us most because of striped 
bass), there are tremendous fluctuations 
in abundance from year to year. These 
fish show the occasional phenomenon 
of dominant year-classes, i.¢., the pro- 
duction of so many fish in one year that 
this age-group dominates the whole 
population for a series of years. The 
classic example of a dominant vear-class 
is the Norwegian herring, where the 
voung born in 1904 were so numerous 
that they were a dominant clement in 
the catch from 1907 to 1921 and vir- 
tually supported the fishery for 15 vears. 
Another example is the dominant vear- 
class of striped bass born in 1934; it 
appeared along the Atlantic Coast in 
tremendous numbers in 1936 as two- 
vear-olds and it dominated the catch 
for a number of vears thereafter. In 
fact, some of the biggest stripers (35-40 
pounders) now being caught are rem- 
nants of the group born in 1934. There 
was also a successful vear-class in the 
early 1940’s (the 20-pound fish now 
being caught), and another in 1948 
(the 16-18-inch stripers of the 1952 
season). 


HE truth is that we have been 

blessed in the last two decades with 
at least three well-above-average spawn- 
ing scasons leading to exceptional 
abundance of stripers. This in turn 
has led to a wide-spread increase in 
interest in the striped bass and to 
numerous proposals for legislative action 
in various Atlantic states. It is a curious 
anachronism that the unusual abun- 
dance with which we have been blessed 
has, in a round-about way, resulted in 


frequent acrimonious dispute between 
commercial and sporting interests. 

Returning to general principles again, 
we come to a major point; namely, that 
in fishes with large numbers of eggs the 
fluctuations in abundance are due more 
to the environment than to the size 
of the adult stock. In other words, the 
number of spawners is not as important 
as the precise condition of the water in 
which the eggs undergo their develop- 
ment. ‘To get good survival there ap- 
parently has to be an optimal combina- 
tion of certain factors such as tempera- 
ture, salinity, wind, turbulence, drift, 
turbidity, ete. 

As an example of bad survival, work 
on the mackerel indicates that the mor- 
tality in 1932 from the fertilized egg 
to a 2-inch stage was 99.9996 per cent— 
i.e., the survival was roughly one to ten 
fish per million newly spawned eggs. 
Hence, a fluctuation in survival of sev- 
cral thousandths of one per cent may be 
the difference between average produc- 
tion and the production of a dominant 
or a weak year-class. It may be of in- 
terest to note in passing that in striped 
bass, dominant year-classes tend to be 
produced in years when the temperature 
is abnormally low; however, this factor 
is Only one of a number which must 
combine for highly successful survival. 
The point to remember, then, is that 
these fluctuations in abundance are due 
to the environment rather than to the 
size of the adult stock. Indeed, an awk- 
ward problem is posed by the fact that 
dominant year-classes have a nasty habit 
of turning up when the adult stock is 
at its lowest level. This has occurred 
in striped bass, herring and other forms. 
Therefore more adults do not necessarily 
mean more young. 

The ability of a small stock of adults 
to produce large numbers of offsprings 
is amazing—always granting the proper 
environmental conditions. Let me give 
you examples. There were no striped 
bass on the West Coast until 1879 and 
1881, when 435 small stripers were 
seined in New Jersey, transported across 
the continent by train, and planted in 
San Francisco Bay; 20 years later 
(1899) the commercial net catch of 
this species reached a total of 1,234,000 
pounds. 

Another example is the tilefish, which 
lives in a restricted environment along 
the continental shelf of the East Coast 
where the temperature is normally 
47-50° F. In 1882 a marine catastrophe 
overtook the population; dead and dy- 
ing fish were sighted from Nantucket 
to Delaware Bay. At least a billion and 
a half dead tilefish were seen, and ac- 
cording to David Starr Jordan this would 
have allowed 228 pounds of fish to 
every man, woman and child in the 


United States. The cause of this mass 
mortality was probably the invasion of 
a low temperature current. In all events, 
no living tilefish were seen from 1882 
to 1892 despite extensive searches. 
Then the species began to reappear in 
limited numbers. At the start of World 
War I, with food shortages looming 
large, the government persuaded com- 
mercial fishermen to go after tilefish 
again. ‘The popuplation had recuper- 
ated from the vanishing point to such 
an extent that 114 million pounds were 
caught from July 1, 1916 to July 1, 
1917. 


ET us grant the reasoning in re- 

gard to fish in the third category— 
that the environment in which the eggs 
develop is more important than the 
size of the adult stock. Then it seems 
to me that one of the main jobs of the 
fishery biologist is to discover for cach 
species the environmental conditions 
which produce good and bad survivals 
so that he is able to make predictions 
of economic value to commercial and 
sport fishermen. If we could say, “Look, 
this is going to be a good year, get out 
there and fish,” or “This looks like a 
poor year, divert your energies to other 
species,” the gain to fishermen of all 
sorts would be inestimable. Work of 
this sort has been done by Walford on 
the pilchard or California sardine—the 
species which provides the largest fishery 
in the Western Hemisphere. Walford, 
who is chief of the Section of Marine 
Fisheries of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, has shown an almost perfect 
correlation between the salt variation 
of the water in which the eggs are laid 
and the success of the hatch: Low sal- 
inity means a poor survival and high 
salinity a good survival. By his work he 
has provided a means of predicting 
the relative strength of each successive 
year-class. 
' In the case of the striped bass there 
is no evidence that an increase in stock 
will produce more young. We under- 
stand so little of the population me- 
chanics of the stocks of fish which 
produce large numbers of eggs that we 
cannot predict with certainty what will 
happen if the catch is decreased and 
the number of spawners is increased. 
This is true so long as the stock remains 
somewhere between an extremely high 
level (where competition between in- 
dividuals results in great mortality and 
perhaps in predation on other desirable 
species) and an extremely low level 
(where there is an insufficient number 
of spawners). The size of the stock of 
striped bass lies between these extremes. 
There is no guarantee that more adults 
mean more young; this is so because 
the environment plays such an im- 
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portant role in the development of the 
eggs. As we have mentioned before, 
some of the biggest year-classes have 
been produced when the spawning stock 
was at its lowest level. 

All the evidence we have indicates 
that the stock of stripers is sufficient for 
both commercial and sporting interests, 
if properly managed. We recommend 
a 16-inch length limit mainly because 
catching the fish at this size for the 
first time is the most efficient utilization 
of the stock. At that length they are 
three years old, and in their third year 
they put on the greatest increment of 
growth. To catch them earlier is to 
miss this biggest increase. Since all 
evidence indicates that the stock of 
striped bass is adequate for both com- 


mercial and sporting interests, the ef- 
forts of the sportsmen to eliminate com- 
mercial fishing for striped bass is in no 
way justified from a conservation point 
of view. I should add parenthetically 
that apart from being unjustified, it 
leads to a degree of antagonism between 
commercial and sporting interests which 
is far-reaching in its unfortunate effects. 

It can, aun be demonstrated that 
in certain areas it is sociologically and 
economically desirable to make the 
striped bass a game fish and hence to 
eliminate commercial fishing in those 
places. If that can be done in demo- 
cratic fashion, then let the legislation be 
debated on that basis. But don’t let that 
legislation masquerade under the cloak 
of conservation. 


RHUBARB KING 


By James R. Westman, Chairman 
Department of Wildlife Conservation and Management, Rutgers University 


“rhubarb” as “a plant with fleshy 

leaf stalks used for culinary pur- 
poses,’ or words to that effect. To 
sportsmen, however, a rhubarb is some- 
thing else again, and might be defined 
as “a vigorous dispute on the playing 
field, usually in the vicinity of second 
base or home plate, in which the par- 
ticipants hurl accusations and invective 
at one another with loud voices.” 

But these baseball rhubarbs pale into 
insignificance when contrasted with the 
perennial rhubarbs caused by an inno- 
cent fish known technically as Roccus 
saxatilus, and commonly as “striped 
bass” or “rock.” What player, manager 
or umpire has succeeded in rocking 
state legislatures with his sound and 
fury? Well, the striped bass has. 

This honorary title of “Rhubarb 
King” is, however, both dubious and 
undeserved because (unlike the affairs 
at second base or home plate) the 
striped bass issue has verifiable facts 
of scientific measurement upon which 
equitable and sound management can 
be based. Why, then, do we have these 
thubarbs? 

Dr. Merriman has suggested part of 
the answer in his comments on the 
widespread lack of understanding of the 
problems of fishery biology and the 
unwillingness of the average scientist to 
engage in what is generally known as 
“extension work.” As to the latter, 
however, it should be pointed out that 
the scientist who does engage in such 
work occupies a position similar to that 
of the baloney in a sandwich—right be- 
tween the opposing factions. 

One of the chief misunderstandings 
in the striped bass issue concerns the 
very aims Of modern resource manage- 


Te: dictionary defines the word 
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ment. There was a time when conserva- 
tion meant simply protection and pres- 
ervation. But within the past 25 years, 
the term conservation as applied to a 
fish or game resource has taken on new 
meaning; it now means not only the 
maintenance of a resource well above 
its biological safety levels, but also the 
fullest economic and social use of this 
resource. 

In the case of the striped bass, facts 
show that hook-and-line fishing 
throughout the states of the middle 
Atlantic bight is inadequate for har- 
vesting anything like the quantity of 
stripers that can be quite safely taken 
each year. The present net harvesting 
of striped bass, for example, is some 
8,000,000 pounds per year throughout 
its middle Atlantic range from Virginia 
to Massachusetts, and yet the supply 
of striped bass has been increasing, 
irregularly, since 1933. 

This does not mean that the striped 
bass resource is capable of supporting 
unlimited netting, or that the day will 
never come when anglers will be able 
to use fully the harvestable portion of 
the resource. But it does mean that at 
present, the elimination of commercial 
netting for striped bass would not only 
be unjustified from a conservation point 
of view, as Dr. Merriman states, but 
would actually be wasteful. The pres- 
ent need—and it is a real one—is for 
regulations that are based upon social, 
economic, and biological facts, rather 
than upon unfounded fears, illusions, 
guesswork and rhubarbs. 

Nearly all of our middle Atlantic 
stripers (or about 90 per cent of them) 
originate from spawning in the fresh 
water of rivers tributary te the great 
Chesapeake Bay. The young move into 





the brackish water almost at once (if 
indeed some of the eggs are not car- 
ried there prior to hatching) and usually 
remain in the brackish water or the 
Bay until they are two years old. At 
this time some—but only a minor pro- 
portion—get the urge to migrate. 

This migration out of the Chesa- 
peake takes place in early spring, and 
some of the fish may travel all the way 
to Massachusetts or farther. Many 
three- and four-year-old fish, which 
have been wintering in the Bay, also 
migrate at this time, but most of the 
older, mature fish that are scheduled 
to migrate delay their departure until 
their spawning urge has been satisfied. 

As the masses of striped bass move 
up the coast, individuals and groups 
drop off to spend the summer at vari- 
ous points. Some of these locations, if 
south of Sandy Hook, New Jersey, may 
be the very places where other bass have 
wintered and these fish, if they have 
not already moved northeastward, may 
join the moving hordes. 

By July, the population has become 
pretty well stabilized for the summer, 
aside from local movements of fish. At 
this time, incidentally, the striper is 
more of a “bay” or “river rat” than a 
glorious creature of the surf. 

During September, or early October, 
the return migration to the wintering 
area commences as though a signal had 
been given. The pound nets near 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, begin to 
catch numbers of stripers and soon the 
“run” is on at Cape Cod. The “lonely 
beaches’”” become crowded with beach 
buggies and, as the hordes of fish move 
along the coast, they are augmented by 
other fish that have been spending the 
summer in other locations. 

Some of the returning fish winter in 
the waters adjacent to the southern por- 
tion of New Jersey, others winter in 
Delaware Bay, and others in Chesa- 
peake Bay. Some (although apparently 
not many) journey all the way to Pam- 
lico Sound, North Carolina. 

When the life history and abundance 
of the striped bass is carefully con- 
sidered, it is obvious that a distinction 
should be made between local, seasonal 
supplies on the one hand, and the 
overall coastal supply on the other. This 
is particularly important for states—o1 
areas within them—where the striped 
bass has far greater value as a hook-and- 
line fish than as a commercial food fish. 
The striped bass population, as we have 
seen, is spread out along the coast during 
summer, and is relatively stable during 
this period. It is entirely possible, and 
indeed probable, that the summer sup- 
ply of stripers in certain spots can be 
seriously affected by netting without 
making even the slightest noticeable 
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imprint on the coastal resource con- 
sidered as a whole. 

It is, of course, necessary to make 
sure of just what constitutes a “stabi- 
lized’”” summer supply of stripers, a 
migrating population, and a “stabilized” 
wintering supply. During February and 
early March of this year, for example, 
between three and four hundred thou- 
sand pounds of striped bass (about 5 
per cent of the entire coastal harvest) 
were netted from New Jersey waters, 
and fear was expressed over the possible 
effects upon angling. Yet research ex- 
periments, begun a_ year previous, 
showed that these fish were in the 
northern part of the wintering area 
and would have migrated to various 
parts of the striper’s range well before 
summer. 

It would certainly appear that anti- 
netting regulations in certain locations 
at certain times of year are definitely 
sound, but that care should be taken, 
first: not to confuse these regulations 
with resource conservation; and second: 
to base these regulations upon definite 
social, economic, and biological facts, 
and not upon false suppositions and 
confusions. 

There is still another major problem 
in the sound management of the striper 
resource, and this is the matter of “fly- 
by-night” fishermen. When bass are 
abundant in a particular locality, these 

“fly-by-nighters” are quick to take time 
off and take full advantage of the situa- 
tion. Result: large catches, market 
gluts, and collapsing market prices. The 
writer believes that this condition could 
be easily prevented by non-discrimina- 
tory legislation if a genuine effort were 
made to do so. 

To summarize the whole problem of 
striped bass management, the facts 
show the following: 

1. The stock a striped bass is quite 
adequate for both commercial and 
sporting interests, and the elimination 
of commercial fishing on this stock 
would be at once wasteful and unsound 
management, 

2. There is a need to develop a pro- 
gram under which the striper would be 
reserved for sports angling during the 
summer months at certain locations 
where the supply of bass is “stabilized” 
for that period—on the basis that under 
such special circumstances they have 
more value as a hook and line fish than 
as a commercial food fish. 

3. There is need for more wide- 


spread familiarity with our knowledge | 


of the striped bass—its abundance, life 
history, and how it should be fished for. 

And now if our friend Dan Mer- 
riman will move over, we will rejoin 
him in the scientist’s usual position in 
the middle of the sandwich. 












































































THE FIVE LADY'S-SLIPPERS 
OF NEW YORK 


HE lady’s-slippers are among the most conspicuous 
and best known of our native orchids. To those 
who love wild flowers, they represent a resource of 
inestimable value. We have five species in New York. 
All five are protected by State Law; they may not 
be taken from public property. And while the law 
does not say so, none should be thoughtlessly removed 
from any area. Most 
of them are difficult WHITE 
to transplant, and al- 
though transferred P/NK 
clumps may appear to = 
have been moved suc- 
cessfully, they usually 
persist only a_ few 
years. For horticul- 
tural purposes, plants 
should be obtained 
from reputable firms 
dealing in wild flow- 
ers. 

The ram’s-head 
lady’s-slipper is slen- 
der, reaching a height 
of 14 inches, with nar- 
row blue-green leaves. 
The lip is somewhat 
triangular, _whiteish 
with purplish-red 
veins. It occurs in 
scattered stations, 
roughly in a circle 
about the Adiron- 
dacks, with outliers 
west to Wayne 
County, and frequents 
the borders of cold 
bogs or mossy lime- 
stone woods. 

The moccasin- 
flower or pink lady’s- 
slipper is the only one 
with two basal leaves 
and a flower borne on 
a stalk from the 
crown. The pink SHOWY 
(rarely white) lip is 
oblong with a San YELLOW 
like opening. It is 
probably found in 
every county in the State, occurring in acid upland 
woods, north- -facing slopes, and about bogs. 

The yellow lady’s-slipper has a bright yellow lip and 
more or less twisted green to brown petals. It occurs 
in two races: one with petals up to 2 inches long and 
small lip, found primarily in calcareous (high lime 
content) bogs; the other with petals up to ¥ inches 
long and large lip, primarily of drier rich woodlands. 

The white lady’s-slipper is similar, but smaller with 
white lips and nearly erect leaves. It is found in open 
calcareous bogs or swales. There are but four definitely 
known stations for this, our rarest lady’s-slipper. 

The showy lady’s-slipper sometimes reaches a height 
of nearly 3 fect, with flowers + inches across. The fav- 
ored habitat is calcareous bogs. —Srantey H. Saurn 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON 


Zoning 


The Forest 


that the economy of the State 

demands that the Forest Preserve 
in its entirety be considered solely as a 
source of raw material. It must be 
recognized that no given area of the 
Preserve can be successfully or satis- 
factorily managed so as to fully satisfy 
the requirements of both intensive 
forest and park management. There- 
fore, the only practical solution seems 
to be to attempt to determine what 
portions of the Preserve are more valu- 
able for recreation and the other in- 
direct uses, and to zone them per- 
manently for such purposes. 

The delimitation of the exact areas 
to be zoned for such purposes will be 
a difficult matter. There are many 
controversial points to be considered, 
and no general rules can be laid down 
which will fit all cases. Still, there are 
certain broad zones upon which it 
should be possible to agree. Some of 
the most obvious will be discussed 
later. Others may subsequently be 
brought forward, but if the major ones 
can be agreed upon first, the determina- 
tion of the remaining will be much 
easier. When such area approximation 
has been made, it will then be possible 
to estimate and study the benefits 
which forestry can bring. These bene- 
fits can then be weighed against the 
other values and thus we may get closer 


N O one can reasonably maintain 
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Preserve 


to a final determination as to whether 
the Forest Preserve shall be devoted 
entirely to recreation and indirect uses, 
or whether the people of the State as 
a whole would receive more benefits 
therefrom if a part were devoted to the 
growing and harvesting of various forest 
products. 


NOTE BY AUTHOR: The following 
material, assembled nearly a decade ago 
chiefly for the benefit of my own 
thinking on the subject of the Forest 
Preserve, is submitted here without 
recommendation and simply for the rea- 
son that I feel zoning should be given 
careful consideration in any discussion 
of a wider use of the Forest Preserve. 
No attempt has been made to rewrite 
this material. Moreover, the reader 
should keep in mind that the situation 
described in this text has been radically 
changed by the blow-down of 1950; 
that certain of the figures given herein 
are no longer 100 per cent accurate; 
and that such proposals and suggestions 
as are made herein do not represent 
either in part or in whole an official 
position taken by the Department. 
This article is merely what its title 
implies: Some Thoughts on Zoning.— 
—Artuur S. Hopkins, 

Director, Lands and Forests 


Saranac;’ 





Illustrations on these pages and on page 28 are from 
Every Saturday: An Illustrated Journal of Choice 
Reading, 1870. At left is ‘“Mountain View on the 
‘ and at right below, ‘‘Camping on the 
Upper Ausable.”’ All cuts courtesy of Ross Bartlett. 


AREAS WHICH MIGHT BE KEPT UNCUT 


There can be no question that in any 
forestry plan for the Forest Preserve 
steep slopes should be preserved as pro- 
tection forests for watershed protection, 
the prevention of erosion, and for 
their scenic value. The extent to which 
other areas should be zoned against 
any commercial cutting is much more 
controversial. However, as the recrea- 
tional use of this area is so substantial 
and of such great sentimental import- 
ance to so many people, certain classes 
of areas to be protected are here pro- 
posed. Where definite figures are not 
obtainable, generous acreages have been 
estimated. In general, these include 
areas which are outstanding components 
of the scenery or which are used by 
large numbers of people, both transient 
and resident. In connection with the 
delimitation of scenic areas, the fact 
that the State has invested very large 
sums of money in stands of merchant- 
able timber for the sole purpose of pre- 
serving the scenic effect by preventing 
proposed lumbering operations must be 
kept in mind. Furthermore, around 
Lake Placid and in the Mt. Marcy 
region, interested groups of private 
citizens have made substantial gifts of 
money to the State for such projects. 

As has been stated, the areas of the 
following suggested protective zones are 
believed to be generous. In actual prac- 
tice they may possibly be revised down- 
ward. No attempt will be made even 
to suggest the mechanics of selecting 
the areas to be zoned, except the pos- 
sibility of a permanent non-partisan 
board of outstanding citizens whose sole 
function would be to approve or dis- 
approve the zones proposed. However, 
it is certain that no actual zones nor 
any general definitions of the kind of 
areas to be thus preserved should be 
included in any constitutional amend- 
ment or statute. Nor should any plan 
of zoning be made a hard and fast one 
by law. Latitude must be given to the 
administrative agency in charge. Things 
do happen to forests. Unlike the Rock 
of Gibraltar, they do change with time. 
Fires, insect damage and disease will 
invade these areas as they do others. 
Ways and means must be open to 
the administrator to combat them and 
likewise to remove timber killed or 
threatened with destruction. Such 
ways and means may prove to be highly 
important for the preservation of 
scenic values in the event of severe out- 
breaks. 
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Zone |—Mountain Peaks 


From the standpoint of watershed 
protection and scenery, the preservation 
of the present heavy softwood forests on 
the steep upper slopes of the High Peaks 
and other mountains is of prime im- 
portance. A careful measurement by 
planimeter of the area in the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill parks for the U.S. 
Geological Survey sheets indicates that 
there are within these two areas a total 
of 436,505 acres lying above the 2,500- 
ft. contour line. Of this amount, the 
State presently owns 308,995 acres, or 
71 per cent. 

These lands must be classed as criti- 
cal from the watershed, erosion and 
scenic standpoints. Most of them 
could not be cut without much wind- 
throw, and if fire should occur later, 
erosion would quickly remove the 
major portion of the top soil. No simi- 
lar conditions exist elsewhere in the 
Forest Preserve. 


Zone |1—Roadside Strips 


Measurements of the mileage of im- 
proved State, county and town high- 
ways located on or adjacent to State 
land, from maps of the State Highway 
Department, show that there is the 
equivalent of 350.65 miles of such 
roads passing through the State land 


within the two Parks. Of this mileage, 
317.35 miles are in the Adirondack 
Park and 33.30 miles within the Cats- 
kill Park. That the scenery along these 
roads should also be preserved is axio- 
matic. The width of a protective zone 
along them will, however, be a matter 
of opinion. The minimum width of 
such strips would vary. The recrea- 
tionalist will ask that they be suf- 
ficiently wide to guarantee that no 
evidences of cutting can be readily 
observed from the highway. In places 
they might be relatively narrow. In 
other sections where there are vistas 
across some body of water, views out 
over some valley or up some outstand- 
ing slope or minor peak, a much wider 
strip might be required. To arrive at 
a definite estimate, each mile of high- 
way must be carefully studied. For 
present purposes, a strip averaging ten 
chains or 660 feet in width on each 
side of all highways on State land has 
been assumed as being adequate. This 
is the equivalent of 160 acres per mile 
of highway, or 24 per cent of the State- 
owned land within the Parks. Such 
zoning would result in the following: 

Adirondack Park—317.35 miles, or 
50,776 acres; Catskill Park—33.30 
miles, or 5,328 acres; Total for the For- 
est Preserve—350.65 miles, or 56,104 
acres. 























































































Zone Ii1—Lake Frontage 


While the scenic values of shore 
lines and adjacent land as viewed from 
the lakes and ponds in the Forest Pre- 
serve might be adequately protected if 
only a very narrow strip were left uncut 
around their margins, it undoubtedly 
would be much better business from 
the State’s standpoint to leave a deeper 
es This is based upon the pos- 
sibility of a constitutional amendment 
which would permit the leasing and 
developing of campsites to private in- 
dividuals on some or all of the State’s 
many beautiful lakes and ponds. If 
such an amendment should be passed, 
the whole campsite picture would be 
much more attractive and the resulting 
revenue larger if access roads, which 
would doubtless be necessary, could 
pass through unlumbered areas. Few 
people would care to pay a worthwhile 
rental if their campsites consisted of a 
very narrow strip of good timber in 
front and a cut-over area in the rear. 
Therefore, the acreage suggested along 
lake frontages has been based on a stri 
of ten chains or 660 feet in width. Bul. 
letin 14 of the Conservation Depart- 
ment lists a total of 1,075.83 miles of 
shore line on Forest Preserve waters 
within the Blue Lines in 1914. Since 
then, approximately 175 additional 
miles have been acquired, making a 
total as of 1944 of 1,250.83 miles. This, 
at 80 acres per mile, is equivalent to 
100,066 acres, or 44 per cent of the 
State land within the two Park areas. 


Zone 1V—Special Areas 


Although the preceding two zones 
are rather definite, their actual widths 
may be controversial. However, it is 
possible for anyone not in agreement 
with those given to compute from the 
tabular material herein, a different acre- 
age based on any width which may 
seem to him to be more desirable. In 
addition, there are other State lands 
located below the 2,500-foot elevation 
and outside of the limits of the proposed 
highway and lake frontage zones which 
public opinion will undoubtedly wish 
zoned in the same manner. The im- 
portance of many of these may be en- 
tirely local, but their protection will 
perhaps be considered by the local 
1esidents and summer visitors to be 
fully as important as the others already 
listed. They must, therefore, be given 
some consideration even though it is 
impossibl@ to define them with any 
great degree of exactness. 


1. Lake George Watershed: Perhaps 


the most important special area is com- 





posed of the State lands on the Lake 
George watershed and on the islands 
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therein, all of which are below the 
2,500-foot contour. A large part of the 
total of approximately 32,000 acres was 
purchased with funds appropriated for 
the express purpose of preventing lum- 
bering upon them. 


2. Other Scenic and Recreational Areas: 
There are in the vicinity of many other 
recreational centers additional lands be- 
low the 2,500-ft. contour which resi- 
dents or other interested people in those 
localities will wish to see similarly 
zoned. Some of these areas below 2,500 
ft. are in the neighborhood of the fol- 
lowing points: Lake Placid (1,864 ft.); 
along both sides of Keene Valley; 
Piseco Lake, (1,661 ft.); Schroon Lake 
(807 ft.); Lake Pleasant (1,724 ft.); 
Sacandaga Lake (1,724 ft.); Raquette 
Lake (1,762 ft.); Blue Mt. Lake (1,788 
ft.); Paradox Lake (820 ft.); Long Lake 
(1,630 ft.); Cranberry Lake (1,485 ft.); 
Upper Saranac Lake (1,561 ft.); Lower 
Saranac Lake (1,534 ft.); Big Moose 
(1,834 ft.); Fulton Chain (1,706 ft.); 
Indian Lake (1,650 ft.); and Canada 
Lakes (1,542 ft.). 

How much acreage to set aside for 
the protection of minor peaks, ledges, 
much used local trails, picnic spots and 
general scenic effects in these recrea- 
tional centers can only be the roughest 
kind of approximation. It would seem, 
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“Trapping in the Adirondacks,’””’ by Winslow Homer 









































however, that 100,000 acres should be 
sufficient. 


3. Museum Areas: There are, in the 
Adirondacks especially, areas of par- 
ticular interest for the forester, ecologist, 
geologist and Nature-lover. Some of 
these should obviously be preserved in 
their primeval condition. Museum 
aieas should, of course, be large enough 
to insure the perpetuation of the con- 
ditions they represent in spite of dam- 
age from hurricane, insects, fire, etc. In 
this class should be included the virgin 
pine and spruce stands south of High 
Falls on the Oswegatchie River; the so- 
called Plains of the upper Oswegatchie 
and Moose; the Grenfel limestone out- 
ciop on Chimney Mountain in Hamil- 
ton County (the only outcrop of its 
kind in the State); the spruce-hardwood 
forest in the Big Moose-Raquette Lake 
sections, and possibly areas in the 
vicinity of such outstanding waterfalls 
as the High Falls of the Oswegatchie, 
Hanging Spear Falls on the Opalescent, 
Kaaterskill Falls in the Catskills, and 
others of a similar nature. Again, there 
can be no definite determination of the 
exact area at this time, but 50,000 
acres is believed to be gencrous. 


4. Stream Banks: No mention has been 
made up to this point of the equity in 
the Forest Preserve which belongs to 
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the fisherman and hunter. Present 
theories of game management seem to 
indicate that properly conducted lum- 
bering operations will maintain an in- 
creased number of deer and other game 
species. This point may be debatable. 
However, both theory and practice in 
connection with trout stream manage- 
ment indicate the desirability and im- 
portance of maintaining as low a water 
temperature as is possible. Lumbering 
may of course reduce for a time the flow 
of springs on the cutover areas. It may 
also increase the temperature of their 
flow. These are generally accepted 
facts. The cutting of timber along 
the banks of trout streams will permit 
the sun to warm the water, often to an 
extent which will make them useless 
as a trout habitat, especially if com- 
bined with decreased and warmer run- 
off from springs. Estimates made from 
the data secured by the Biological Sur- 
vey of the Conservation Department 
indicate that there are on Forest Pre- 
serve lands within the Parks, approxi- 
mately 800 miles of streams which are 
large enough to support trout in num- 
bers and sizes to make them attractive 
to the trout fisherman. It is suggested 
that a strip 10 chains in width, includ- 
ing the beds and banks of these trout 
waters, be left uncut in order to pro- 
vide necessary shade, prevent bank ero- 
sion and maintain forest conditions 
thereon. This will require approxi- 
mately 64,000 acres. It should be pointed 
out that the above mileage includes only 
those waters which support trout at 
the present time and does not include 
the many miles of large streams in- 
habited only by warm water fishes. 


5. Miscellaneous: In addition to the 
above four categories, there are still 
some small areas which should also be 
kept uncut. These include such loca- 
tions as narrow strips along the most 
used trails; the areas included in and 
adjacent to the present public camp- 
sites; small plots surrounding public 
open camps, and strips along the banks 
of some of the larger streams which are 
used by canoeists. Other similar minor 
classifications may be included here. 
An estimate of 10,000 acres is included 
in the following summary for these uses. 








SUMMARY OF PROPOSED RESTRICTED ZONES 











Percentage 
Area, of Forest 
Zone Acres Preserve 
1. Mountain Tops ......... 308,995 13 
SO are 56,104 24, 
Ill. Lake Shore strips........ 100,066 ah 





IV. Special Areas: 

1. Lake George. . 
. Special Areas. 
3. Museum Areas 50,000 
4. Trout Stream 
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Silver Lake 


LOCATION: 
East-Central Wyoming County 


PHYSICAL FEATURES: 
Area: 761 acres 
Elevation: 1,356 feet 
Maximum Depth: 37 feet 
Length: About 3 miles 
Maximum Width: one-half mile 


CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS: 
Water: Medium hard; color—brown 
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pH: Alkaline 
Oxygen: Good except near bottom in deeper 


water during summer. 
Plant Life: Largest weed beds occur at the 


south and north ends of the lake where 
The 
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the bottom is predominantly mud. 
most common plant is eelgrass. Several is / : 
species of pondweeds and the stonewort wees . 
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FAIRVIEW 


Common Sunfish: Distribution general; size 


ood. 


FISH: 
Northern Pike: Distribution general; rate of 9 
Rock Bass: Fairly common. 
Bullhead: Attains unusually large size in 
this lake—specimens of 2 pounds and 


growth in this lake is poor. 
Walleye: A common species which grows 
well but at present is utilized relatively 
little. larger are common. 
Largemouth Bass: Common in the weedy Suckers: Uncommon. 
Golden shiner and other minnows: Uncom- 
mon to rare. 


areas. 
Smallmouth Bass: Uncommon, habitat is 
Killifish: Common in shallow water. 


mostly unsuitable. 
Yellow Perch: Abundant and generally dis- 
GENERAL: 
Boat liveries and accommodations for fisher- 


tributed; attains good size. 
Calico Bass: Common but undesirable be- 
i men are available. 
—U. B. STONE 


cause of its competition with more im- 
portant game species. 
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CAMPSITE CHARGES 


At the request of the State’s fiscal offi- 
cers and consistent with an opinion of 
the Attorney-General, the Department 
this year established a small service 
charge for those using public campsites 
in the Adirondacks and Catskills (see 
preceding issue). 

As previously explained, this is a 
charge made for definite services ren- 
dered. These services include at all 
campsites tested drinking water, chemi- 
cal or flush toilets, garbage pails and 
garbage collection, life guards at all 
sites where swimming is available, and 
general supervision and protection pro- 
vided by a caretaker. The charge (50¢ 
night per campsite) will partly de- 
ray the cost of such services, and will 
of course be made only to those actually 
using the campsite; heretofore the ex- 
oes of providing such services had 

een borne by all taxpayers, rather than 
by those who benefited from them. 
There is of course no charge for camp- 
ing anywhere in the Forest Preserve ex- 
cept on the 34 specially developed 
campsites where vide services are pro- 
vided. 

Our mail indicates almost without 
exception that the people using these 
campsites consider the charges fair and 
reasonable. 

_ An attempt has been made, however, 

to deliberately misrepresent the nature 
of this charge, and to suggest that it 
is in fact a lease (prohibited, of course, 
by the Constitution) of Forest Pre- 
serve lands. Those promoting this mis- 
representation are doing so for reasons 
best known to themselves, but evidently 
another movement is in the making to 
attempt to discredit the Conservation 
Department. 

As aforesaid, charges now being made 
at the public campsites are for services 
rendered. And we repeat: It seems to 
us entirely proper, just and democratic 
that such services be paid for at least 
in part by those receiving them. 


FLY FISHING ONkY 


The fly fishing only experiment, de- 
scribed in detail in our previous issue, 
has met with a mixed reception from 
the public. A large part of the oppo- 
sition may be traced to the failure of 
the Department to give the experiment 
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adequate publicity before embarking 
upon it, and in this respect the Depart- 
ment readily admits that it was at fault. 
The significance of this mistake has 
been revealed by the fact that after 
full discussion and explanation, many 
of those opposed to the experiment 
have now come to regard it as a sound 
conservation measure worthy of at least 
a fair trial. 

To insure such a trial, the Depart- 
ment requested the presidents of local 
sportsmen’s clubs to appoint a commit- 
tee which would conduct a detailed 
investigation of fly-fishing-only waters 
in their section, and then report at the 
end of the season to the Department. 
These reports will be published. At the 
same time, the Department has as- 
signed Game Protectors to these waters, 
with orders to collect all possible in- 
formation of a technical nature that 
may be useful in evaluating the experi- 
ment. On the basis of these reports 
both from within and without the De- 
partment, conclusions will be reached 
as to whether or not the experiment 
should be continued. 


THE DUCK SEASON 


It may seem a bit early to be con- 
cerned about the 1952 duck season, but 
it’s not. Before the next issue of THE 
CONSERVATIONIST reaches you, the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service will 
have made up its mind about the kind 
of a season we will have next fall. 
After that it will be too late; clamor 
and complaint will be to no avail. 

So that there would be ample time 
for the Service to work on New York’s 
problem, Commissioner Duryea wrote 
Director Albert M. Day of the Service 
on April 28 restating our position: The 
need for a system of seasons in this 
State which will provide equal hunting 
opportunity to sportsmen in distinctly 
separate zones which have distinctly 
different times of waterfowl abundance. 





To accomplish this, research conducted 
here and accepted by the Service itself 
shows that the minimum change 
needed is an arrangement permitting 
Long Island to have the same season as 
Connecticut (adjacent to it), and the 
mainland the same season as Vermont 
or Massachusetts, neighbors to the 
east. The split season or half-day sea- 
son is no sibilide to our problem. 

This letter was acknowledged May 19 
after a telegram was sent asking if it 
had been received. Mr. Day said that 
to return again to the zoning of states 
was an unsatisfactory solution from the 
standpoint of making national regula- 
tions. He also said zoning in New York 
would raise identical problems in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Illinois and Montana. He 
hoped, however, that the Service would 
be able to lengthen the season. 

It appears clear from this letter that 
the Service hopes to continue its policy 
of no change—prompted by a reluc- 
tance to do something in one flyway 
which might complicate its dealings 
with states in other flyways. We believe 
that this is merely playing one part of 
the country against another to keep 
states individually from adequate solu- 
tions to their duck hunting problems. 

Mr. Day suggests that zoning in New 
York would make necessary similar 
action in California, Montana, Texas 
and Illinois. Well, what’s wrong with 
that?—in those states (or any large 
state) which can demonstrate clearly 
the need for such zoning? We do it 
right here in New York, with as many 
as three different zones for some of our 
native species. And so does the Fish 
and Wildlife Service itself—with differ- 
ent zones for woodcock. In any case, 
we cannot see any sound reasons, bio- 
logical or otherwise, to put these large 
states in the same category with a state 
as small as Rhode Island. 

In short, the Department cannot ac- 
cept the efforts of the Service to stall off 
change and to perpetuate obviously 
antiquated regulations. We have so ad- 
vised Mr. Day. We have further in- 
formed him that we intend to employ 
the democratic process of letting the 
public know just what is happening, 
and that we intend to use every means 
at our command to bring about the 
changes in regulations which will solve 
New York’s problem. 
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PROGRESS 
REPORT 


HE background and first year’s 
TT comin of the Adirondack 

Trout Restoration Project have 
been described in a previous issue 
(April-May 1951). Briefly, this is an 
experimental project which has as its 
objective the reclamation of former 
trout waters which are now inhabited 
by less desirable species. ‘The reclama- 
tion procedure consists of eradication 
of the undesirable fish by the use of 
chemicals containing rotenone, then 
stocking with trout. 

During 1951, the second year of this 
program, eleven ponds were reclaimed 
as compared with seven in 1950. But 
due to the larger size of the ponds 
worked in 1951, the number of acres 
of trout water reclaimed was almost 
triple that of the preceeding year. To 
date, the reclamation program has in- 
cluded ponds in five Adirondack coun- 
ties: Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton 
and St. Lawrence. 

After treatment with rotenone, one 
pond cleared up in 39 days, while at 
the other extreme was a pond which 
was not suitable for trout until 302 days 
after treatment. Several factors such as 
normal outflow, amount of rain, water 
temperature when treated and other 
physical conditions in the pond com- 
bine to determine how long a pond will 
remain toxic (poisonous). In actual 
practice, tests with live fish in cages 
provide the surest method of determin- 
ing whether the water is still toxic. 

Various types of stocking (but all 
with brook trout) are being tested. 
Five of the seven ponds reclaimed in 
1950 were stocked in time to furnish 
fishing during the 1951 season. Three 
of these were stocked with four-inch 
fingerlings in the fall of 1950, and two 
with six-inch yearlings last spring. 

Mountain Pond in southern Frank- 
lin County is an example of the type of 
fishing that can be produced in a 
basically good trout pond in the first 
year after reclamation. It was treated 
on August 30, 1950. Yearling brook 
trout averaging six inches in length 
were stocked on April 26, 1951 at the 
rate of 200 per acre, and by the latter 
part of May fishermen were catching 
legal trout. Fishing success continued 
good through the last day of the season, 
with good catches the rule rather than 
the exception. After a short time in the 
pond the trout were highly colored and 
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Barrier dam on outlet of pond to prevent re-entry of coarse fish 
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TROUT RESTORATION 


IN THE 


in excellent condition. ‘Test netting 
after the close of the season showed 
that despite the heavy fishing pressure 
the pond still contained good numbers 
of trout ranging up to 9.5 inches in 
length. 

Some information is also available on 
fishing in Mountain Pond the second 
year. On the first creel census day, 
April 19, a partial check of the fisher- 
men disclosed that 97 persons fishing 
from shore and boats caught 220 brook 
trout, averaging eight and a half inches, 
in this 50-acre pond. 

Whether reclamation is successful or 
not depends almost entirely on whether 
the original population of undesirable 
fish is completely exterminated. To 
date, no survival of non-native species 
such as perch, pike and bass have been 
found, although in one pond minnows 
and suckers which were present in the 
tributaries have become re-established 
subsequent to reclamation. But it is 
too early to be able to tell whether all 
of the undesirable fish can be elimi- 
nated by present reclamation methods. 

Next in importance to getting rid of 
unwanted fish is protection of the pond 
from reintroduction of these fish. To 
accomplish this, barrier dams (see 
photograph) have been built on the 
outlets of eight of the eighteen re- 
claimed ponds. On the other ten 
ponds, it was considered that natural 
conditions eliminated the necessity for 
such artificial barriers—but that, too, 
remains to be proved. 

Outlets, however, are not the only 
potential source for reintroduction of 
fish into reclaimed ponds. The minnow 
bucket has long been a notorious spread- 
er of fish, and since it is not possible 
to educate every fisherman (and since 
only one slip-up is required), legisla- 
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ADIRONDACKS 


tion which became effective January 1, 
1952 prohibits the use of minnows or 
fish, dead or alive, as bait in reclaimed 
ponds and in the remaining natural 
brook trout ponds in St. Lawrence, 
Franklin, Clinton and Essex counties. 
The law was amended during the 1952 
Legislature to include Hamilton and 
Warren counties and the Town of 
Webb, Herkimer County, and will be- 
come effective in these areas on Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. The waters to which this 
law applies are listed in the Fish and 
Game Syllabus. Signs stating that the 
use of fish as bait is prohibited are be- 
ing placed on the reclaimed ponds as a 
further precautionary measure for those 
who don’t read the Syllabus. 


ESPITE success to date, it would 

be a mistake to consider pond 
reclamation a perfected management 
method. Important questions still re- 
main to be answered: Can the fish 
population of a pond be completely ex- 
terminated with present methods? If 
not, can a pond be managed for trout 
long enough (before the undesirable 
species dominate it again) to justify the 
cost of reclamation? Is it practical to 
reclaim ponds in which the food and 
chemical conditions are somewhat mar- 
ginal for trout? 

It is planned to reclaim additional 
ponds this year. But the emphasis of 
the work will be placed on getting the 
answers to these questions—on check- 
ing on the completeness of the destruc- 
tion of undesirable fish and the survival 
and growth of brook trout in order to 
obtain a better picture of pond reclama- 
tion’s role and possibilities as a prac- 
tical fish management method. 

—W. M. Lawrence, R. G. ZrLiiox 
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WHAT ABOUT 


THINNING 
PLANTATIONS? 


Tree plantations need thinning, 
like other crops. 
But it isn't always easy 


well past the mid-century mark. Plantations of 

30-year vintage are not hard to find; and those 
now going into their third decade are too numerous 
to mention. 

What do we do with plantations when they get 
to be 20 years old, and the trees begin to crowd 
one another? The obvious course is to thin them 
out, like radishes. Many pages in textbooks and 
bulletins have explained why thinning is important. 
Trees growing too close together are self-destruc- 
tive. They shade out one another’s branches so 
that the trees don’t have enough foliage to main- 
tain a normal rate of growth, especially in diam- 
eter. Eventually, in an unthinned stand, the trees 
develop spindly tops, a feeble root system, and 
growth rings which may be 1/20th of an inch wide 
or less. 

We say that such plantations have stagnated, 
and we know they are more susceptible to disease 
and mechanical injury than stands where normal 
growing space has been maintained. The wider 
apart the trees are planted, the longer stagnation 
can be postponed, but eight to ten feet apart is 
probably as wide spacing as we can use without 
producing trees which are too coarse and limby. 

If thinning is so necessary to keep a plantation 
in good condition, and if so much information is 
available, why don’t more people take this advice 
and do something? 


T: oldest forest plantations in New York are 


ABOVE: “An unthinned plantation 20 years old is a formid- 
able obstacle”. This is part of red pine planting on a 
municipal watershed in Ulster County. 


BELOW: Another part of the same plantation showing a 
selective thinning. 





For one thing, a 20-year-old planta- 
tion of conifers is a formidable obstacle, 
in itself. The stiff branches interlock, 
right down to the ground; brittle twigs 
are waiting to gouge the eyes of the un- 
wary; dead needles from overhanging 
limbs cascade down the neck; and after 
the first snowfall has loaded the 
branches the parka is a “must” item for 
anyone hardy enough to try penetrat- 
ing such thickets. Rabbits and song- 
birds are at home here, but nothing 
larger or less nimble. 

Second point: Handling trees five or 
six inches through and 18-20 feet high 
takes time, muscle, equipment and 
know-how. If you possess all these in- 
gredients in your own person, you can 
do your own thinning (within limits) 
and get a lot of wholesome outdoor ex- 
ercise and a considerable degree of satis- 
faction. Otherwise, you have to spend 
money, and the question is, will you get 
any of it back? 

Normally, a first thinning may be 
looked upon as an investment—a capi- 
tal outlay in time, effort or money— 
from which returns in faster growth 
and better timber may be anticipated 
30 or 40 years hence. Later thinnings, 
where the trees taken out are of larger 
size, should pay for themselves or yield 
a modest profit. 

Recent developments in the utiliza- 
tion of small and low-grade softwood 
offer some hope for money returns on 
early thinnings. (For the purposes of 
the present article we will skip the 
Christmas-tree business and talk only 
about unthinned plantations which 
have reached pole size.) But these mar- 
kets or uses are apt to be local and un- 
certain. Is there a pulp mill around 
your neighborhood somewhere, one 
that wants to buy 6-inch pine with the 
bark on? Fine! They'll give you a 
contract for wood delivered at the mill, 
or even pick it up at the roadside. But 
it’s up to you to get it out of the plan- 
tations and piled in four-foot lengths 
where a truck can get to it. 

What about fenceposts? That’s good, 
too, but you’ve got to set up your own 
treating plant, because untreated pine 
or spruce is good for about two years in 
the ground, if you’re lucky. To get ef- 
fective treatment, the posts have to be 
peeled and stacked for seasoning 6 
months or more. Furthermore, for a 
proper job of peeling, you have to do it 
in May or June. 

Wood chips is another good proposi- 
tion, if you can find somebody that has 
a chipper. Lath fence, apple boxes and 
other small-dimension products are all 
tight, if you or your neighbor has a 
bolter (a pint-sized sawmill for short 
logs). 

Any or all of these outlets won’t do 





Still another part of the same plantation in 
Ulster County. Here, a general thinning has 
been done. 


you any good, of course, unless you find 
a way to get the woods work done. 
Doing it yourself with the boy or the 
hired man is one thing; but hiring out- 
side help is something else, and that’s 
where the busy dairy farmer or the non- 
resident owner (“city-feller” , to you), 
usually gives up. Working in timber, 
especially in small, crowded stands like 
plantations, requires a particular kind of 
skill, knowledge and energy on the part 
of the worker, and if it’s an operation 
of any size, competent and dependable 
supervision. If you have more than four 
men on the job, you must have Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, and 
even with less than four, the accidents 
are on you. 

There will be fewer accidents if the 
lower branches of the trees are pruned 
off before the thinning is started; and 
for producing quality lumber, free of 
knots, early pruning of selected trees 
up to the top of the first log (17 feet) 
is essential. How many trees to prune 
in the first place is something the for- 
esters themselves don’t seem to agree 
on. Some say “prune ’em all,” for 
safety’s sake and because, they claim, it 
doesn’t take any longer to get the limbs 
off a standing tree “than it does from 
a down tree. Others say to prune access 
lanes every 8 or 10 rows, while the 
more orthodox would prune only the 
selected “crop trees” at the rate of 
about 200 per acre. 

On two points, however, all compe- 
tent technicians concur: Do your prun- 
ing with a saw, not an axe; and pruning 
by itself won’t do any good—you’ve got 
to thin at the same time if you want 
the pruning scars to heal over properly. 
It is pathetic to look at acres and acres 
of plantation with every branch pruned 
and not a tree taken out. If only part 
of that pruning energy could have been 
used to get some thinning done! The 
truth is that pruning is a lot of fun for 
most people and doesn’t take too much 
of either muscular effort or headwork 
for the individual, or of supervision 
for a crew, while thinning is a fussy job 
requiring frequent decisions, heavier 
work and close supervision. 

What about the branches from prun- 
ing—are they a fire hazard? Not for 
long, if scattered on the ground, be- 
cause the needles fall off and the woody 
parts soon start to decav. Altogether, 
this kind of litter is valuable in conserv- 
ing moisture and adding to the accumu- 
lation of organic matter in the soil. 

(Continued on next page) 


An example of “row ” thinning. In this case 
every third row was removed. 
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Another thing to take into consider- 
ation is the character of many planta- 
tions with respect to size, location, com- 
position, and the purpose for which 
they were set out. Wood is no differ- 
ent from any other commodity, and to 
be a paying proposition there has to be 
enough of the same kind in the same 
locality at the same time to get past the 
“break-even point” of fixed charges and 
operational overhead. And in addition, 
it has to be reasonably accessible. Two 
or three acres of trees of different kinds 
and ages a mile back from the nearest 
travelled road can’t be considered an 
economic unit. 

In other words, the reason more plan- 
tations don’t get thinned is not lack 
of technical information on what to do, 
or negligence on the part of public 
forestry agencies in disseminating the 
information, but rather the physical and 
economic difficulties involved in the 
job. Add to this the fact that a sub- 
stantial number of plantations estab- 
lished on private lands have been set 
out for some reason other than growing 
timber: Perhaps for windbreaks, or for 
erosion control, watershed protection, 
forestry education, wildlife cover, or 
perhaps just for fun. Many plantation 
owners with whom I have talked would 
rather leave the trees as they are, as a 
permanent feature of the place, than 
bother to do anything about thinning. 

What we are trying to do funda- 
mentally, with reforestation, is to 
change the pattern of land use on sub- 
marginal lands from a_ broken-down, 
low-paying agriculture to some kind of 
forestry. It won’t be very good fores- 
try for a while, because you can’t take 
land that has been run-out and over- 
grazed and washed-away—land that was 
not much good in the first place—and 
expect to make a fine paying proposi- 
tion out of it in 15 or 20 years just by 
saying “forestry.” What you're going 
to do is get some forest cover on the 
land; you're going to start building up 
the humus and begin arresting the ero- 
sion, and making evergreen hillsides 
where there was only poverty grass or 
sand before. And if the times and sea- 
sons are good to you, there'll be some 
timber to cut later on. Perhaps you can 
make a dollar along the way from thin- 
nings, and the forestry technicians in 
this Department and other public 
agencies will give you all the help they 
can. But first, ask yourself, do I have 
endugh of the same or similar kinds of 
treés, of about the same age, in the 
same locality, to make a practicable 
working unit, and is it in a situation 
whete it can be cut and taken to market 
at a reasonable operating cost? 

—E. W. Litr.eriexp, Supt. 
Forest Management. 
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OLD BLACK JOE 
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ence with history of the Adirondacks. 


Dear Sir: You will remember my calling at your office a few weeks ago, and we 
talked about Old Black Joe’s place at Brandon. I am enclosing both the story 
and the letter from Mr. Chas. Wardner, who operates the Clark-Wardner Camps 
at Rainbow Lake, N. Y. Mr. Wardner and Mr. Paul Smith had been the pioneers 
of that part of those woods. Mr. Chas.Wardner is a proud person, of his experi- 


—H. W. FEcHNER 


Dear Mr. Fechner: Thank you for your letter of March 9th which came this 
morning. At once I sat down and hammered out the inclosed brief story of 
Black Joe, whose last name (Perrin) was pronounced “Peryea.” I am very glad to 
be able to recall this from memory without being obliged to look up records. 

My father took the contract to build the wagon road from Keeses Mills to Buck 
Mountain. I remember of going with him when the only marks of an axe in the 
virgin forest were the blazes marking the place to build the road. I was only six 


year old. I am glad to be able to answer your questions. 


In 1876 P. T. Barnum, the great 
showman, began spending his summer 
vacations at Paul Smiths, N. Y. With 
him came his secretary John Hurd who 
conceived the idea of becomiing a great 
lumberman so purchased some 150,000 
acres of virgin forest. Mr. Hurd selected 
the site for his lumber camp near Buck 
Mountain. The village that sprang up 
there was at first called by the name 
of the mountain, but when it acquired 
a post office it was named Brandon. 

Among the very first crew of wood- 
choppers was a Canadian of mixed 
French and Indian descent named 
Joseph Perrin. The foreman of the 
crew called each man by his first name. 
Later an Irishman also named Joseph, 
but with red hair also joined the crew. 
Then to distinguish each man the fore- 
man called the first Joe with black 
hair “Black Joe”, the other “Red Joe.” 

Mr. Hurd’s lumber town thrived. 
First he had a wagon road built to 
Buck Mountain from Keeses Mills near 
Paul Smiths. Next he built a railroad 
from Moira to connect with the Cen- 
tral Vermont R.R. This later became 
the New York & Ottawa R.R. First a 
water powered sawmill was built, then 
next a steam sawmill was added. Nearly 
half of the village of Redford moved 
to the new town, then it became known 
as Brandon, N. Y. 

Some ten years later when at the peak 
of prosperity with a population of 
twelve hundred, a very wealthy man 
hought Mr. Hurd’s entire holdings, 
wrecked the mills and tried to drive 
every person out in order to make a 
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private hunting preserve. Every private 
property owner accepted the small price 
offered by the agents of the rich man 
with but one exception, Black Joe, who 
owned three buildings, one a small gen- 
eral store. There was only a difference 
of six hundred dollars between the price 
he offered to sell and the price offered 
him. 

The fight went on for twenty-five 
years and was carried through the courts 
with money donated by the former 
Brandon residents who had moved to 
other towns. When the highest court 
handed down its decision in Black Joe’s 
favor the rich man wrote a check for 
$25,000, had his chauffeur take him to 
Black Joe’s place personally and offered 
the check to him if he would get out. 
Black Joe was so flushed with victory 
he refused to accept the offer, but told 
the rich man in colorful language where 
he had his permission to go, and added 
the boast that he would remain there 
until the rich man was dead and gone. 
This became ttue, then the heirs of 
the rich man sold a large tract of land 
including St. Regis Mountain to the 
State of N. Y. 

A lumber company bought the rest 
of the land and began to heckle Black 
Joe worse than ever trying to get him 
out, but failed. Black Joe lived in part 
of his little store and died there only a 
few years ago. His widow then sold his 
holdings to the heirs of the rich man, 
also bought out the lumber company. 
Joe was buried in the old Brandon 
cemetery and his buildings are now be- 
ing torn down. 











A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY 


June 8, 1952: Saw adv. in paper and 
showed it to Mary. She said: “Well, 
we've been talking about a place in the 
country for years, it’s time we did 
something. Let’s go look.” 


June 15: We came, we saw, we were 
conquered. Really beautiful day and 
really beautiful place. Mary said they 
should have mentioned the pear trees 
and the mock orange in the adv. I said, 
what do you want, an egg in your beer? 
—well, you’ve got it. Saw a guy with 
four nice trout on the wav in; nice 
water, but a few dams will help. What 
a view! House needs some work on 
it though. New roof indicated. Marv 
says we'll knock out some of those 
partitions and make the rooms bigger. 
I’m for that. Anyway I’ve given her 
the go-ahead on what happens inside; 
I'll take care of the outside. 

Walked the property with the owner 
and it sure has possibilities (the prop- 
erty, not the owner—he’s a sour apple 
if I ever saw one). Not much grass on 
the fields, but he says a little lime will 
put them back in shape. Woods have 
been cut rather heavily, but found hen 
grouse with 11 young. What more do 
vou want? Owner will have deed ready 
next Sunday. Black flies very bad 
right now; Mary miserable, although 
she doesnt let on; draining swamp be- 
low house might help. 


July 7: Can’t stand the noise: roof 
going on, oil burner getting in, parti- 
tions going out. Boss carpenter (a 
native) savs he thinks we’re suckers: 
Why didn’t you buy something on the 
hard road; you'll see, you'll find out, 
etc., etc. You can’t explain things to 
a guy like that. 


July 12: Asked the farmer down the 
road if he wanted to buy our hay, stand- 
ing. He said thanks, but it wasn’t 
worth cutting. Asked him about do- 
ing some logging this winter. He said: 
“Mister, that place has been logged.” 


Aug. 9: Bad day all around. At lunch, 
looked out the window and saw a man 
with team skidding logs right across 
our field. He claims he has some sort 
of easement or right-of-way through 
our property. Also claims he owns 
the northeast corner we've got fenced. 
This looks like one for the lawyer; guess 
I should have had the title searched. 
And then it started raining. Still is 
raining. For the first time in a month. 
Brook muddy and rising very fast. One 
of my log dams has gone out already. 
Looks like this might be a flood. 


Aug. 10: It’s a flood all right, and still 
raining. Logs from my dams have 
washed down and blocked the culvert 
under the road, and now there’s no 
road. (Real irony: so much work to 
do here I never got to fish under those 
dams.) Mary wet and bedraggled, but 
stiff upper lip. God knows why—her 
flower bed went down the drain and 
water is coming into the cellar from 
somewhere. Wonder what they'll say 
when I don’t make it into the office. 
Power and phone out. 


Labor Day: First, rusty water; now, 
no water—we’re carrying it from the 
brook. Finally got former owner on 
phone and he said well, sometimes the 
spring did dry up. When I asked him 
about the rust, he just hung up. 


Oct. 17: Got school tax bill today. 
Ouch! 
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Nov. 15: Up for the opening of the 
deer season—and so is everybody else 
and his brother. Heard a lot of shoot- 
ing; found one small doe dying in the 
brook—great shot by somebody. 


Dec. 31: Apparently the town doesn’t 
plow this road in the winter. Anyway, 
left the car in a drift on end of road 
and we all walked in. For New Year's 
holiday. We all had a good time in 
spite of everything. Noticed that the 
rafters in the living room are sagging 
a little where we took out partition. 


Feb. 11, 1953: Brought the Boltons up 
for a long weekend, and it’s a lucky 
thing we came. Had to force the front 
door open; investigated, and discovered 
that frost had heaved foundation on 
whole north side of house. Guess we 
should have put down drainage tile be- 
fore grading on that side. 


May 3: Back in town tonight after a 
weekend at the place. Spent most of 
the time getting in and out over the 
road—the natives call it “mud week” 
up there. 

Finally decided it was time to face 
things, and talked it all over with Mary. 
Discovered she’d been thinking along 
the same lines for quite a while, but 
hadn’t wanted to mention it. Decided 
we're putting too much into the place 
(with more on order) and not getting 
enough out of it. Also decided we’re 
not quitters, but are greenhorns—just 
didn’t realize what we were getting our- 
selves into. We’ll do things differently 
next time, in a couple of years maybe, 
when we've gotten back on our feet. 

Wonder how an adv. like this would 
go in the papers: 


—P. W. lFospurcu 
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far northern regions of the Cats- 

kill Mountains. Off the beaten 
track, sparsely settled, largely unfre- 
quented by the summer tourists, they 
have received only scant mention from 
writers or other devotees of the range. 
Yet, here is a mountain land of tower- 
ing peaks, vast forests, rocky chasms 
and tumbling streams, lying within 
northern Greene and southern Scho- 
harie and Albany counties and not difh- 
cult of access. Nature has endowed it 
richly. And man has left the imprints 
of legend and early settlement, a to 
its wilderness came the pioneer while 
the Indian still trod its trails. With 
axe he hewed his log house, with oxen 
he cleared the land and built roads, 
spanning water courses with stone 
arched bridges that remain to this day 
monuments to his skill and toil. 

Dominating the terrain, a rampart of 
summits stretches forth from East 
Windham in a northwesterly direction, 
rising to a somewhat unusual uniformity 
of altitude. Along the eastern border 
the peaks are flanked by some of the 
highest foothills in the Catskills. 

Nature seems to have created Pisgah 
as its own observatory for this land of 
the Northern Catskills. Easily climbed, 
with a summit unobstructed by forest, 
it commands views that reach eastward 
to the Berkshires, Taconics and Green 
mountains, blue against the horizon; 
southward to the seried summits form- 
ing the Great Wall of Manitou — 
Windham High Peak, Acra Point, 
Black Head, Stoppel Point, North and 
South mountains and Kaaterskill High 
Peak; westward to a billowing sea of 
peaks including Ashland Pinnacle, 
Richmond and Huntersfield mountains; 
northward to the summits of High 
Knob and Hubbard Hill. 

Entranced by the view from Mount 
Pisgah, Walter Doolittle 70 years ago 
sought to make it accessible to the 
public. So he built a winding road up 
the western slopes. On the top he 
erected an observatory, equipped with 
a telescope, and just under the eastern 
brow, a pavilion. Seeking a water sup- 
ply, he called in a divining rod expert 
who told him he would find a vein 
under the solid rock at the topmost 
part of the summit. Doolittle blasted 
an excavation a few feet down, and up 
came the water, remaining to this day 
a never-failing spring! History records 


[i known to outsiders are the 
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By ARTHUR C. MACK 


Author of “Enjoying the Catskills’’ 


that in 1883 over 1,500 visitors in 600 
carriages made the ascent over Doo- 
little’s road. Long since abandoned, 
with some parts badly washed out, 
it still provides an excellent trail for 
hikers. 

Pisgah, Nebo and Zoar (have a look 
at the map) are names of Biblical or- 
igin. Pisgah is a mountain range east 
of Jordan; Nebo is the mountain in 
Moab from whose summit Moses saw 
the Promised Land, and Zoar is the 
region to which Lot and his children 
retired after leaving Sodom and Go- 
morrah. 

But mountains are not the only 
features of this region. Among the 
charms of the Northern Catskills are 
the many streams that dash through 
their gorges in rapids and cascades. 
From the eastern slopes they seek the 
foothill valleys and Catskill Creek, 
thence to the Hudson and finally the 
ocean. From the western sides they 
make their way to the Schoharie water- 
shed and on to the Mohawk. Of special 
interest and beauty are ‘Thorp Creek, 
rushing down through rock-hewn can- 
yons and named after Captain Aaron 





A rare view of the observatory on Mount Pisgah, 
built by Walter Doolittle 70 years ago. Photo- 
graph taken from the Greene County volume of 
“The Picturesque Catskills’, now out of print. 


Thorp who set up a sawmill on its 
banks in 1790, and Durham Creek, 
flowing north out of the mountains. 
Toward the west tumble other streams, 
including beautiful Mad Brook and 
the Manorkill. 

The region’s geological formations 
include red _ shales, sandstone and 
limestone—and some surprises. In the 
autumn of 1950 sensational discoveries 
were made. Blasting in stone quarries, 
north of Cairo, revealed specimens of 
fossil trees resembling the world-famous 
petrified forest disclosed in building 
the Schoharie Reservoir at Gilboa. Af- 
ter millions of years under the earth’s 
surface, some of the most perfectly pre- 
served of these specimens may be seen 
at Naturalist Vernon Haskins’ Durham 
Center Museum, which occupies a little 
century-old schoolhouse on State Route 
145 a few miles north of East Durham. 





ISTORY and legends enrich these 
mountain lands. ‘To their vast 
wilderness came first a few Dutch set- 
tlers, and later, pioneers from the great 
Yankee migration from New England. 
By sloop from Long Island Sound and 
up the Hudson, or across the hills by 
ox-cart they brought their families and 
all their worldly goods. Some even 
came afoot with only axes and knap- 
sacks. They crossed the river at Cats- 
kill and from Claverack Landing (now 
Hudson), making their way through 
the forests by Indian trail or crude 
roads. Their imprint remains in old 
homes, white steepled churches, little 
now abandoned school houses, and in 
transplanted names such as Saybrook 
Creek, Durham and the like. Hence, 
we find the mountain valleys designated 
notches instead of cloves used by the 
Dutch in other parts of the Catskills. 
Axes rang out as clearings were made 
for log houses and ground broken for 
cultivation. Remote from markets, the 
small farms were mainly for subsistence. 
Flocks of sheep were established and a 
few carding mills were set up. The 
women spun for their family’s clothes, 
cooked in iron pots hung from cranes 
in the stone fireplaces, baked in Dutch 
ovens. They prepared lye for soap. 
The men plowed with oxen—two foun- 
dries in this region were among the first 
in America to make iron plows. In 
winter there was work in the saw mills, 
trapping, and hunting for venison and 
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bear meat for the larder. 


family 
In the foothills we come upon vil- 
lages with reminders of these early days, 


and cemeteries with 
dates in the 1700’s. 


stones bearing 


NDER the mountains is peaceful 

Cornwallville; Daniel Cornwall 
came there from Connecticut after 
fighting in the Continental Army. He 
built a log house, and as others fol- 
lowed him there was established over 
a century ago the white towered Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 

Follow the old road leading down the 
precipitous mountainside from East 
Windham—and you come upon the 
hamlet of Hervey Street. Its first set- 
tler was Deacon Obed Hervey, who set 
up a saw mill and a carding mill. Near- 
by is a mysterious old house with 
curiously mortised corners, the origin 
of which is unknown. Beyond towers 
Meeting House Hill. To this height 
came Jonathan and Abiel Baldwin from 
Durham, Connecticut, equipped only 
with knapsacks and axes as they tramped 
through the wilderness from Catskill. 
In 1784 a settlement had been estab- 
lished here with two churches, a log 
school and a smithy. Finally deserted 


(due to its severe winter climate) all 
that now remains are faint traces of 
foundations, old lilac bushes, and a 
cemetery with inscriptions dating from 
1790. 

Mellowed by the years, Durham owes 
its origin to Adijah Dewey, Revolu- 
tionary soldier, who made a forest clear- 
ing and built a log house near this site. 
Durham Center, now only a handful 
of houses, once had a colonial tavern, 
blacksmith shop and cider mill. On a 
drill ground here, Col. Ezra Post 
trained the local militia. And on nearby 
Saybrook Hill sleep the great, great, 
grandparents of Naturalist Vernon Has- 
kins, who came there in 1787 from 
Saybrook, Connecticut. 

Across Catskill Creek, on a patent 
granted to Col. Richard Maitland by 
King George III, is the now quiet vil- 
lage of Oak Hill, once humming with 
industry. Here at one time operated 
two foundries (the lower, or Whit- 
comb, and the upper Cherritree) at 
which some of the earliest iron plows 
were manufactured. Lucas DeWitt, 
“a yeoman from the Blue Mountains,” 
was one of the first settlers to pay “the 
King’s rent,” and the community was 
known as DeWittsburg until changed 










ce ad 


to the present name of Oak Hill. 

With the dawn of the age of steam, 
one of New York’s earliest railroads 
penetrated this region. In the 1830's 
“strap iron” rails, nailed to wooden 
stringers, were laid along the winding 
shores of the Catskill. They were part 
of the Canajoharie and Catskill Rail- 
road, planned to connect these two 
places but never reaching farther north- 
ward from Catskill than Cooksburg, a 
few miles beyond Oak Hill. A State 
marker has been erected beside Route 
145 that explains what happened: 


R. R. Disaster 


In 1840, one half mile east a train 
plunged through a trestle into creek 
at High Rock. Ended career of Cats 
kill and Canajoharie Railroad. 


The railroad’s right-of-way, with beau- 
tiful stone bridges in excellent preserva- 
tion, drill marked rock cuts, and em- 
bankments, is today a favorite trip 
for hikers. And High Rock, scene of 
the fatal accident, is one of the most 
beautiful places along the whole length 
of Catskill Creek. 

Wildlife abounds in the Northern 
Catskills. Deer, almost unknown a gen- 
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eration ago, are now abundant. Every 
year wild cats are taken; bears are in- 
creasing; over 500 foxes were trapped 
in a rabies control project last autumn; 
rabbits and squirrels are plentiful ac- 
cording to their peculiar cycles; mink 
and muskrat are often seen; beavers are 
making a comeback; one hunter re- 
cently bagged nineteen ’coons. And 
the forests are peopled by a variety of 
bird life—ranging from tiny warblers to 
well fed ruffed grouse. 

There was in this region no such 
widespread destruction of the forests as 
that which denuded the southern Cats- 
kills of hemlocks for tanning bark. But 
there were frequent cut-over areas. Un- 
der the program instituted by the Con- 
servation Department, many of these 
areas are being acquired, replanted, and 
so clothed with new growth, and the 
streams restocked with fish. 

Although these Northern Catskills 
lie beyond the main Catskill Forest 
Preserve, they contain numerous State 
Forests in various parts of Greene and 
Schoharie counties. Reforestation may 
be seen in the lush growth of spruce 
and red pine on once barren areas of 
Mount Pisgah, on Ashland Pinnacle, 
Richmond Mountain, Huntersfield 
Mountain and elsewhere. 

Old roads, winding through the val- 
leys, climbing stcep hills, crossing 
chasms on beautiful stone arched 
bridges more than a century old, invite 
the visitor to this land of great natural 
charm. (There are over 81 miles of 
highways in Durham township alone.) 
Still traversed is the historic Susque- 
hanna Turnpike which was the prede- 
cessor of State Route 145 from Cats- 
kill to Durham. Once stage coaches 
rolled over it, and ancient milestones 
still remain. Another old road, very 
attractive and still in use, is that which 
was the first to climb Windham Moun- 
tain. Opened in 1790, it ascends from 
a point near Cornwallville and joins 
what is now Route 23 (the Mohican 
Trail) about a mile below Point Look- 
out. And the present road from South 
Durham, climbing over 1,000 fect in 
four miles to East Windham, was built 
in 1827 as the Cairo-Windham Road. 
Nearly all the old roads of the Northern 
Catskills are accessible from East Dur- 
ham and Durham on the east, or from 
East Windham and Windham on the 
south. 
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HE Land of the Northern Catskills 
is not inaccessible. But it is rela- 
tively unknown. And if this brief article 
has served to interest at least a few 
New Yorkers in a part of their State 
that they had not previously appreci- 
ated, then the article will have served 
its purpose. 
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by CANOE 


MAN and his family with a yen to 

spend two days or two weeks by 
canoe in the wilderness, with or without 
a camp outfit, has plenty of opportu- 
nity in the Adirondacks. 

Most popular is the trip from Old 
lorge to ‘lupper, the Saranacs or be- 
yond to Loon Lake way up in Franklin 
County, more than 100 miles from the 
start. But a handy segment of this is 
charted on the map opposite. It is 
based on the Raquette Lake region and 
any kind of canoe vacation can be de- 
veloped from it—wild, tame, short or 
long. Public campsites, lean-tos or 
make-your-own spots are available. Sup- 
ply stores, boat and canoe liveries are 
handy. Fishing is good. So is swim- 
ming. The wild scenery is something 
special. And most all of it is State- 
owned land. See map. 

A straightaway paddle of two days 
might start at Blue Mountain Lake, 
thence through Eagle and Utowana 
lakes, the Marion River, Raquctte 
Lake, Forked Lake and the Raquette 
River into Long Lake. Pulling out at 
Deerland or Long Lake village a few 
miles on down the lake, the paddler finds 
himself on Route 10 less than cleven 
highway miles from the starting point. 
But the canoe has made a big flat circle 
through some of the heart of the Adi- 
rondacks. 

Conservation Department Rangers 
are located at Blue Mountain Lake, 
Long Lake and the foot of Forked Lake, 
while the District Ranger is at Raquette 
Lake. Game Protectors are at Raquette 
and Long lakes. All will give helpful 
advice. 

Nearby State public campsites are at 
Lake Durant (three miles east of Blue 
Mountain Lake), Golden Beach (on 
Raquette Lake and with a particularly 
fine sand beach), Forked Lake (44 
miles by dirt road off Route 10 at Deer- 
land), Eighth Lake (west end of the 
lake) and Lake Eaton (off Route 10 
two miles west of Long Lake village). 
Boats or canoes are available at most all 
of them. Caretakers are in attendance. 

Raquette Lake people swear the lake 
has 98 miles of shoreline. Almost all is 
State-owned. Its areca covers 5,395 
acres and it has a maximum depth of 
96 feet west of Bluff Point. Forests 
stretch from the shore to all horizons. 
Raquette’s winds are fickle and, al- 
though its irregular shoreline usually 


provides a handy lea, it’s best for the 
canoesist to use more than usual cau- 
tion—especially when moving out 
around Bluff Point up Outlet Bay. 

Blue Mountain Lake, one ot the 
most beautiful in the Adirondacks, has 
an area of 1,312 acres with its level 
maintained by a 30-inch dam at the 
outlet of Utowana Lake. Maximum 
depth is 102 feet just west of the 
largest of its many islands. Eagle Lake, 
like Utowana, is comparatively shallow 
with a maximum depth of 30 feet. 
Wild Forked Lake has only slightly less 
area than Blue Mountain but with a 
maximum depth of only 45 feet (off 
the point opposite the portage landing). 
Long Lake, covering nearly 4,000 acres, 
is 14 miles long and has an elevation of 
1,63) feet—132 less than Raquette, 
which in turn is 17 feet lower than 
Blue Mountain. 

Small-mouthed bass are by far the 
most important summer and fall game 
fish. ‘They're found in all the lakes men- 
tioned—and abundantly; Forked Lake 
has long been noted as one of the East’s 
finest mountain bass lakes. The whole 
area, in fact, offers the bass-bug enthu- 
siast about 200 miles of bassy shoreline. 

For those equipped with deep-water 
rigs, lake trout are reasonably abundant 
in Blue Mountain and _ Raquette. 
Whitefish also are present; salmon are 
occasional. Brook trout fishing is at its 
best in the spring (when lakers also 
can be taken at the surface), but plenty 
of brooks, spring holes, beaver dams and 
the other hot weather haunts of the na- 
tive trout usually provide sufficient 
angling opportunity to keep the skillet 
operating. Bullheads are common. Long 
Lake has northern pike as well as bass. 

The most detailed maps of the sec- 
tion are the Blue Mountain and the 
Raquette Lake (New York) Quadran- 
gles published by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 24. They can be obtained 
for 20 cents each from that address. 
Or try local book or sporting goods 
stores. Each map is 164 x 20 inches 
and has a scale of about one inch per 
mile. 

Especially helpful are the free Recre- 
ation Circulars: 3 (Adirondack Camp- 
sites) and 7, (Adirondack Canoe 
Routes) published by the Conservation 
Department and available by writing the 
Albany office. —CLayT SEAGEARS 


Salvage Report (8) 


With salvage operations on the 
Adirondack blow-down just entering 
the second season, it seems well to re- 
view the progress to date. Notwith- 
standing the fact that during the past 
winter the market for pulpwood fell off 
considerably, sixteen new contracts have 
been entered into since January 1, 1952. 
The Department believes that the pres- 
ent depressed pulpwood market is tem- 
porary, caused by a general softening of 
business together with the fact that the 
paper mills of the State now have large 
stocks of wood at their mills, as well as 
substantial commitments for the cut- 
ting of additional wood under salvage 
contracts still in force. The latest fig- 
ures on status and receipts: 


STATUS MAY 20, 1952 


Contracts Contracts 





executed unsold Total 
No. contracts. ..... 126 40 166 
MK 6 0.9 sonksees 100,479 73,170 173,649 
NS. Ganacbae ke 223,950 221,501 445,451 
ere 


7,600 33,375 
$780,575 $1,746,964 


The actual quantities cut and scaled 
and total receipts to April 30, 1952 are 
shown in the following table: 


RECEIPTS TO oe 1952 


or Receipts 

Softwood pulpwood....... 120,753.08 $382,005.97 
Hesdenes | pulpwood...... 473.85 958.61 

Total pulpwood......... 121,226.93 $382,964.58 

MBF 

Softwood sawlogs........- 6,458.74 $56,885.99 
Hardwood sawlogs......... 3,784.945 52,405.64 

Fetal catladiels ..c4 cciscs 10,243.685 $109,291.63 
Total pulpwood and sawlogs......-.-.-+ $492,256.21 
Campsite salvage, 536 MBF...........- 48,480, 
SE TUES Fc. a cian bo ee icek sg Hees 23,040.42 


Grand total receipts to April 30, 1952.. $563,776.63 


It is believed that the above total of 
166 projects includes substantially all 
of the areas upon which salvage opera- 
tions are necessary. However, the total 
figures include 13 projects which be- 
cause of remoteness of location or scat- 
tered amounts of blow-down, do not 
appear to be salable at the present time. 
These total only 23,000 acres, or ap- 
proximately 13 per cent of the 173,649 
acres set up for salvage, or about 1/100 
of 1 per cent of the total Adirondack 
Forest Preserve area. 

Reports from the various District 
Foresters indicate that in their opinion, 
at least 27 of the 40 projects unsold 
will be disposed of before they become 
unmerchantable due to insects or decay. 
These opinions appear reasonable in 
view of the fact that requests for the 
advertising of particular projects con- 
tinue to be received at the rate of four 
or five per month. 

—A. S. Hopkins, 
Director, Lands and Forests. 
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All. photographs by Robert H. Van De Mark 


These photographs (the best we have ever seen of deer in the wild) 
were taken in mid-January on the northeast side of Bisby Lake, in 
Herkimer County. Mr. Van De Mark says there were approximately 
100 deer in sight at the time, more curious than alarmed at his 
activities in photographing them. Note the fawn with the frozen ears. 
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Saratoga 
County 


HERE are many reasons why Sara- 

toga County is well known: Saratoga 
Spa (a Division of the Conservation 
Department), the famous Racetrack, 
Saratoga Lake with its fine fishing, the 
world’s largest Forest ‘Tree Nursery 
(operated by the Division of Lands and 
Forests), good hunting and fishing, 
plenty of good accommodations. 

‘The county is honeycombed with 
fishing waters. In 1951, more than 
6,292,000 fish were stocked. Of that 
number, 193,000 were trout as follows: 
brown, 115,350; rainbow, 8,275; and 
native or brook, 69,135. The rest of the 
fish were pikeperch (walleyes) of which 
3 million were put in Sacandaga Reser- 
voir (home of the world record northern 
pike), 14 million in Saratoga Lake, and 
nearly a million in the Mohawk River. 

The only Public Fishing-rights 
stream is the Kayaderosseras and some 
of its tributaries. —TI’reD EVERETT 
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RE all of the trees in your woodlot 


potential moncy-makers? Probably 
not! If your forest is run-of-the- 
mill (like most of the woods of our 
State) it contains many diseased, de- 
fective and weed trees, all of which are 
worth less than nothing to you as they 
take up productive growing space. Your 
Forester explained why these trees 
should be removed when he marked 
that acre sample several weeks ago. So 
let’s get busy during the next few sea- 
sons and eliminate these “lemons” and 
give the money-makers an opportunity 
to make your woodland a more profit- 
able part of your real estate. 
Being time and labor-conscious Amer- 


icans, we are always looking for easier 


ways to doa job. In this case we know 
that the age-old “armstrong” system of 


axe and saw is a very effective method 
of removing trees. This, however, is a 
slow and laborious task, and especially 
unpleasant if the trees are to be left 
where they fall for lack of a use or a 
market. And that would be the set-up 
as far as most of the trees we arc talk- 
ing about here. So let’s investigate 
one of the new wrinkles in tree killing 
and see how it can aid us to rid our 
woodlands of the undesirables with a 
minimum of effort and expense. 

No doubt everyone has heard of the 
ravages of DDT on mosquitoes and 
other pestiferous insects, and of 2,4-D 
on the broad-leaved weeds. 
many have heard of 2,4,5-T?—which is 
just a short way of saying isopropyl es- 
ter of 2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid. This chemical dissolved in a 
suitable carrier is proving to be a useful 
tool for killing trees. One of the big 
advantages is that it can be sprayed 
on the bark just above ground line at 
any time of the year and it will pene- 
rate and go to work without the pre- 


But how 


Let’s 
Kill 
Trees 


vious use of an axe, drill, or saw to ex- 
pose the innards of the tree. The 
method is called “basal bark spraying.” 
Here are the details: 

A spray solution is generally pre- 
pared by mixing one part, 2,4,5-T _ 
about 25 parts of kerosene, diesel, 
fuel oil. The concentration may vary 
somewhat according to the thickness 
of the bark to be sprayed, but in any 
case the directions on the container 
should be followed. A knapsack sprayer 
is the most practical way of getting the 
stuff into the woods and onto the trees, 
if you plan on an ambitious program. 
(Note: The sprayer should be devoted 
entirely to the use of this or other 
“killers”, as these chemicals are per- 
sistent and even a minute amount of 
residue will damage vegetable or flower 
crops.) 

Now that we are in the woods and 
rcady to go to work, where do we begin? 
Remember when the Forester was out 
here with you, he pointed out and 
marked that big beech and said, “Those 
wolf trees ought to come out to give 
those young sugar maple saplings and 
poles a chance to get their heads in 
the sunlight.” Well, let’s start with 
that one there, near the fence. A good 
soaking spray from the ground up “to a 
height of 18 inches (all around) will do 
the job. Don’t be sparing with it— 
Ict it run down some because in addi- 
tion to killing the tree itself it will also 
kill the buds at the root collar and pre- 
vent the sprouting of suckers. And at 

an approximate cost of only seventy-five 
cents a gallon of spray you can afford to 
use it freely. Consider the cost of 
doing the same job with an axe and 
saw, especially with hired help. 

Now how about those ironwoods 
over there that you have always been 
going to cut but never got around to? 
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The Forester said they should come out 
too—so let’s give them a good soaking, 
along with those other crooked and 
defective trees that will never make a 
merchantable sawlog. 

Now just a word of warning: You 
might get over-enthusiastic and kill too 
many trees in one spot if your woods 
are really in poor shape. Better go a 
little easy and save a few to provide 
some shade for the younger trees, en- 
courage new seedlings and prevent the 
establishment of a bramble patch. Do 
not poison so many trees in one area 
that you will create an opening greater 
than 100 feet across, or about } acre 
By following the Forester’s markings on 
that sample area you will get the gen- 
eral idea and be able to finish the job 
on the whole section, and if you're 
systematic about it you can cover the 
whole lot in four or five years. Then 
you will really begin to see some results. 

Let’s take a look at the advantages 
of this chemical tree killing. We have 
already suggested that it is less work 
than any other method—and as a result 
is faster and less expensive. The ground 
is not littered with the debris of fallen 
trees which are a hindrance to future 
logging, and no damage is done to the 
established reproduction. As a further 
advantage, should vou desire to use 
these poorer trees for fuelwood they 
will season standing and need not be 
cut months before vou use them. It 
should also be pointed out that the 
spray is not harmful to animals—should 
vour cows break through the woodlot 
fence. 

Your local agricultural supply house 
probably stocks 2,4,5-T under one of 
several trade names,* or if not, they 
can probably get it for you. As far as 
we know, 2,4,5-T is not marketed 
a “tree killer,” but is usually sold as a 
“brush killer” and is sometimes in mix- 
ture with 2-4-D. (This mixture can be 
used as above and is better for 2,4,5-T 
resistant specics such as willow. How- 
ever, in general the ester of 2,4,5-T is 
the more effective.) It may take from 
six months to a year for the full ef- 
fects of this chemical to show up, since 
complete kill is slow, especially on the 
more thickly barked trees. 

This new approach to the problem 
of how to handle money-losing trees is 
the latest development in the field. 
Undoubtedly there will be others—in 
fact some are even now in the “pilot 
plant” stage. But as far as we’re con- 
cerned, we feel that this is the best yet 
for the elimination of worthless trees. 
Put your woods on the plus side of 
the ledger with 2,4,5-T. 

—F. H. Huser, Forester 


*“Esteron 245,” “Esteron Brush Killer.” 
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COARSE FISH 
Hit Parade 


Rates the Number 1 spot on the Hit Parade of Panfish 
because of abundance, table quality and all-season fishing 
opportunity. This fish with the black rings is, however, a 
dangerous competitor in trout lakes. Minnows, worms, arti- 
ficial flies, spinners and many other baits annually take thou- 
sands of perch. But there are plenty left. Fish may be either 
skinned or scaled before frying. Either way, they’re delicious. 





ates the Number 5 spot—not bad for a little fellow. 
Distinguished from the other sunfish by the red mark on the 
ear flap. So what? Delicious eating if scaled and fried. Like 
the yellow perch, this species is unprotected and can be 
taken on a small worm, trout fly or tiny spinner. These 
pumpkin seeds thrive in heavily fished waters, sometimes 
competing harmfully with game fish for food. 





Rates about the 7th spot in spite of wide publicity as a 
good farm pond species. Distinguished in appearance by 
three anal fin spines like the common sunfish, but has no 
red on ear flap. As good eating and as easily taken as other 
sunfish, and not protected. 





Rates Number 3 because of abundance, easy catchability 
and good eating. A big-mouthed fellow with five spines in 
the anal fin (as opposed to three for sunfish). Can be 
taken on crayfish, minnows, worms and artificial lures. And 
is satisfactory to catch unless you expect something bigger 
and better. 


Also known as the calico bass, ranks Number 8 in esti- 
mated popularity. Not as widely distributed or as easy to 
catch as others listed here, and is a serious competitor 
against game fish in many situations. Small minnows, worms 
or artificial lures are effective particularly in the spring 
months. Fish well off the bottom and remember this species 
likes brushy retreats. 


Rates only Number 11 in spite of handsome appearance 
and game qualities. Also known as the silver bass, a school of 
them may provide good sport along the shores of Lake Erie 
on minnows or spinners. Also found in Oneida and other 
lakes but not in great quantity. Not protected, since there 
is no evident need for size limit or close season. 
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of Panfish 
COMMON WHuTeFISH 


One of the top table fish, widely sought by summer fisher- 
men. The whitefish is, however, too sparsely distributed in 
New York to rate higher than Number 6 in general popu- 
larity. A protected species, the whitefish is a fall spawner 
but becomes legal game January 1 in Otsego Lake and 
supplies good ice fishing there. Summer fishing involves a 
special technique of “baiting a buoy” previous to fishing. 
This species is fairly common in the Adirondacks and in 


Lake Erie. 


The big silver chub that bites, not gently like the white- 
fish, but too often and too well. Ask the dry fly fisherman 
on the Beaverkill (whose expensive flies have been chewed 
up by chubs) and he will agree that this fish does not rate 
above Number 9 on the hit parcde. But chubs are game 
fighters and not bad eating. Furthermore, the catching of 
more chubs will improve trout and bass fishing by reducing 
competition for food. 


















Rates Number 4, largely because of the thousands of boys 
who snag them in streams in March or early April. A good 
sucker hole, a can of worms, and plenty of patience usually 
puts a few suckers into the frying pan, where they are 
excellent. Try splitting them to remove the backbone; score 
the fillets with a knife so they will brown to a crisp. There 
are plenty of suckers and they're not protected. 


Rates higher than Number 10 in the Old Country, but not 
over here. This is mostly because of prejudice and neglect, 
as the carp is a wonderful fighter, and excellent eating when 
smoked. Not protected, and carp may be taken with bow and 
arrow and spearing as well as on rod and reel. 


The solid choice of sit-down anglers and among the best 
eating of all fresh water fish, the bullhead rates Number 2. 
Bullheads cannot be hurried; bait up with worms or cheese 
dough and then relax and wait. With a few exceptions, year 
‘round angling is permitted for bullheads. It is easy to learn 
how to do the skinning and cleaning operation. Figures for 
reported annual New York catch of bullheads exceed two mil- 
lion for some years, and average above twice those for trout. 


Bottom spot on the hit parade of panfish. Also called 
lawyer or burbot, this is a fresh water relative of the cod- 
fish. Not exactly a pretty species, but can easily be skinned 
for the frying pan. Found in deep, cold lakes, and often 
caught by winter fishermen, The flavor is mild and the meat 
is firm, 
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THE 
MOHAWK 


SWEEPSTAKES 


HERE didn’t appear to be any- 

thing very unusual about the morn- 

ing of the 18th of May, 1952 along 
the banks of the Mohawk River—but 
there was. Any one of three hundred 
or so kids of Schenectady County would 
have told you what it was, too. They 
would, that is, if they hadn’t been too 
intently fishing in the murky river wa- 
ters to take time out. Today there 
wasn’t time to talk. Today they were 
fishing against time—the 5 p.m. dead- 
line set by the Schenectady County 
Conservation Council for entering their 
fish in the annual Mohawk Valley Fish- 
ing Sweepstakes. ; 

So they teetered on rocky perches 
along the river, clung to out-thrust tree 
roots, poked their. fish poles over 
meadow banks and splashed through 
marshy backwaters, cans of angleworms 
in their pockets and a strictly “unclassi- 
fied collection of fishing tackle in hand. 
Other than being 16 years of age or less 
and residents of the county, the only 
thing they had in common was the 
single- mindedness of purpose typical of 
kids out fishin’ anywhere. But even 
more so today, for there were prizes to 
be had for the largest catch, the biggest 
fish, the smallest fish and several other 
combinations involving fins and scales. 
No one went away empty handed, for 
anything faintly resembling a fish in 
size, shape or smell could be exchanged 
at the Schenectady Riverside Park 
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weighing station for hot dogs, soda pop 
and ice cream. 

ive p.m. found the contest judges in 
a state of slimy exhaustion while legions 
of kids milled around with a somewhat 
over stuffed appearance brought about 
by the consumption of 60 pounds of 
hot dogs, 40 cases of soda pop and 480 
servings of ice cream. On the prize 
board hung specimens of ten different 
species of fish ranging from carp to 
walleyed pike, while heaped upon the 
ground (and preferably viewed from 
the windward side) was the aggregate 
catch of the day, some fifteen hundred 
pounds of Mohawk River fish. 

So ended the fifth annual kids’ fishing 
derby sponsored by the organized sports- 
men of Schenectady County. To the 
degree that it offered an outing for chil- 
dren of the community and encouraged 
a fishing contest for pop and prizes, it 
was no different from a score or more 
comparable kids’ fishing derbies held by 
as many different sportsmen’s groups 
scattered all around the State. Such 
contests are an increasingly popular 
summer project of sportsmen’s clubs. 
Some are motivated simply by the de- 
sire (and an admirable one) of giving 
the kids a good time and encouraging 
their participation in the world’s healthi- 
est mental and physical recreation— 
fishing. Others have used the contests 
as an added fisheries management tool 
in helping to reduce excess coarse and 
pan fish populations in over-crowded 








waters throughout our State. 


The Schenectady sportsmen have 
these objectives in mind, and one more. 
They are using this means to call pub- 
lic attention throughout their area to: 
(1) The great numbers and varicty of 
fish, representing a potentially fine 

natural resource, which swim in the 
river right at their own back doors, and 
(2) the negligence and apathy of the 
people of the State and particularly the 
very residents of the Mohawk River 
Valley who, in the less than 300 years 
since Arendt Van Curler and his little 
band of hardy Dutchmen settled in the 
area, have reduced the sweeping, clear 
waters of the Mohawk to an oil-slicked, 
turbid conveyer of assorted garbage and 
general pollution. 


ITIZENS who watched the kids de- 

part, leaving their catches as a part 
of the unappetizing 1,500 pound heap 
on the contest grounds, and who saw 
these fish being shovelled into a city 
sanitation truck to be carted off for fer- 
tilizer should have gotten the idea. 

It is to be hoped that these citizens 
with such an object lesson so dramat- 
ically presented, will be present and 
accounted for at the hearings to be held 
under the direction of the State Water 
Pollution Control Board sometime late 
this year or early in 1953, to consider 
acceptable standards of purity for the 
waters of the Mohawk River. 

—ALBERT W. BROMLEY 
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THE CISCO 
FAUNA 


NE has the privilege, and a privilege it is, of calling 

any member of the genus Leucichthys by the more 
familiar, common name “cisco.” This genus is included 
in the family Coregonidae, closely allied to the family 
Salmonidac. 

Owasco Lake supports two types of cisco, one a 
small, deep water form doubtfully classified as a sub- 
species of L. artedi. This one is believed to be native 
to the lake and probably is seldom if ever caught by 
anglers. The other attains a relatively large size and is 
believed to be a form introduced by stocking from 
Lake Ontario. 

Ciscoes eat plankton organisms, thus transforming 
aquatic life of microscopic sizes into a form attractive as 
human food. Lake trout and other game fish feed upon 
them to a certain extent and for some time biologists 
classed the cisco as an outstanding “forage” fish, espe- 
cially for lake trout. Establishment of one or more 
members of the group in various inland lakes has re- 
sulted from stocking for forage purposes. The value of 
such introductions has varied, but apparently in some 
lakes where it has become abundant the cisco has no 
economic use; it leads a sybritic existence undoubtedly 
very satisfactory to itself but without benefit to game 
fish, or, in any obvious way, to humanity 

Unfortunately, the “game” qualities of ciscoes seem to 
be only rarely exploitable. Anglers just don’t catch ciscoes, 
except occasionally, and then usually more by accident 
than design. In Lake Champlain, for example, indica- 
tions are that ciscoes are about as abundant as the fam- 
ous Lake Champlain smelt—and yet they are rarely 
caught. Such selective fishing is not healthy for the more 
popular species. Constant favoring of the cisco is 
likely to hold down the highly valued smelt through 
compctition. 

Unquestionably the cisco is a fish with many fine qual- 
ities. Whether taken commercially or by angling, it pro- 
vides a table delicacy; it can provide fine sport and in 
some waters (e.g., Lake George) it is a highly valuable 
forage fish. By contrast, in some smaller lakes, for ex- 
ample Hedges (Washington County) and Hatch (Madi- 
son County), it seems to act as a production parasite— 
taking food needed by other species and giving little or 
nothing in return. Under such circumstances ciscoes may 
be just as harmful as populations of stunted sunfish, rock 
bass or perch. 

Emphasis on increasing the highly valued, well estab- 
lished types of fishing is always. worthwhile but some- 
times, too, we need to learn to use what we already 
have. The cisco resource appears to be a case in point. 
It seems probable that if anglers would apply themselves 
to the problem they could find successful methods of 
catching ciscoes in most New York Lakes where they 
exist. Such fishing offers a triple incentive for it can 
provide sport, food and improvement in production of 
associated species. —C. W. GREENE 
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CISCO FISHING 


on Owasco 


UNE is generally accepted as the month of brides, 
big moons and love songs. But not so for the fisher- 
men of Central New York. To them the month of June 
means get right over to Owasco—for this is Cisco time. 
The fame of Owasco Lake, located about three miles 
south of the City of Auburn in the heart of the Finger 
Lakes country, has spread so rapidly that hundreds of 
fishermen now flock to the lake, creating a scene that 
draws hundreds more—spectators—to the shore. 

So popular has cisco fishing become hereabouts that 
sporting clubs of Auburn this past summer instituted 
what is known as “The Cisco Derby.” Nights, when the 
run is on, it is a hard task to count the fishermen, both 
wading and in boats, and the job of keeping traffic from 
becoming knotted requires extra shifts of deputy sheriffs 
and State Police. 

About ten years ago the cisco started appearing in 
large numbers during the time the fly hatch was on, 
and each year since there has been noted an increase 
in both fish and fishermen. For the most part cisco in 
Owasco Lake are taken on dry flies during the big run, 
but some sportsmen report taking them with worms 
early in the season at the mouths of creeks. Later in the 
season there have been reports of catches on trout spoons 
while trolling very deep. 

But the great part of the catch is made during the 
10-day period of the fly hatch in mid-June. Then you 
will sce almost every type of fishing rod—from the old 
time 20-foot cane pole to the fanciest flyrod. There 
gencrally is a line of fishermen along the stone ledge off 
both the west and east sides of Owasco, and another line 
of men, women and children in boats. Generally the big 
carnival begins shortly before sundown and quits when 
darkness closes in around the shore. 

The 1951 run drew the largest throng of fishermen 
ever seen at Owasco Lake, and the general opinion was 
that the fish were larger in size and greater in number. 
Veterans also noted that the fish changed their habits, 
rolling with the bait and coming up under it instead of 
tushing and jumping at it as they used to. On the night 
of June 16, it was estimated that there were a thousand 
men, women and children out on the lake, having a 
grand time of it. The fish averaged about 16 inches; 
best derby entry was 24 inches long and weighed two and 
one-quarter pounds. 

The fame of Owasco Lake’s cisco spread as far as 
Japan. This came to light when Sergt. Joseph Quill, 
USA, read about the contest while he was in Japan and 
later in Korea. In Japan on his way home, he purchased 
a fine split bamboo flyrod along with some dry flies tied 
by a Japanese. 

Apparently the cisco of Owasco liked the looks of 
Sergeant Quill’s Jap flies; he took 20 fish his first night 
home. And then he proceeded to spend almost all the 
rest of his furlough out on the Lake. Such is the lure of 
the Owasco cisco. —Laverne Mor 
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“A Carry on The Racquette River" 


Forest Preserve Mail 


Dear Sir: We belong to the Buffalo Branch 
of the American Association of University 
Women. At Wednesday's board meeting I 
reported Mr. Duryea’s opinion on Page 2 of 
the December-January issue on how to spend 
the cash income from logs and pulpwood. We 
would like to have some more details than 
you gave so that we can do the studying sug- 
gested. We are anxious to save all the soil 
possible, but at present somewhat object to 
having the land saved and planted or sown to 
trees remain forever unusable. Right now we 
see no reason for building more “‘virgin’’-to-be- 
forests! 

Mrs. Roy H. Clark, Kenmore 


Dear Editor: May I compliment you and your 
associates for opening up, in a temperate and 
scientific spirit, the issue of the future of the 
State Forest Preserve. The issue is usually 
charged with emotion. I find too, that the 
opponents of the application of the modern 
science of forest and wildlife management have 
an attitude toward government that goes back 
to the 1880's: the basic notion that the Depart- 
ment of Conservation would be mere putty in 
the hands of predatory interests and that “if 
the door were opened” to cutting, our forests 
would all be converted into paper and pulp. 
One can be entirely non-partisan in realizing 
the maturity of our State administration under 
both Democratic and Republican leadership in 
the last 30 years or more. 

I cannot see how I violate the pledge I took 
when I joined the Adirondack Mountain Club 
by applauding your approach. 

Charles S. Ascher, New York City 


* 
Dear Sir: For goodness sake, haven’t the men 
in your Department anything else to do but 
dream up silly ideas. First they want to cut 
down all the big trees in the Adirondacks— 
their excuse, the deer are overbrowsing and 
starving. 
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And there is something else we taxpayers 
resent very much. That is your Department 
using our money to propagandize in your 
Department magazine the Department’s crazy 
ideas. If the lumber companies can wiggle 
their way in as some members of your Depart- 
ment would like there would no longer be 
a forest. We who are members of fish and 
game clubs and mountain clubs are going to 
fight your Department through our represen- 
tatives and through Governor Dewey if nec- 
essary. 

Mrs. Edw. J. Carlton, Corning 


* 
Dear Mr. Duryea: It seems some men and 
some fish and game clubs are devoting their lives 
to fighting everything the Conservation Depart- 
ment does and proposes to do. 

I attended a meeting of a local club the 
other night and heard a Mr. Ralph Atwater 
from Waterville speak against the opening of 
the Forest Preserve. 

I personally think we have a very excellent 
Conservation Department and believe that if 
more people and organizations would work 
with it instead of against it we would all have 
better hunting and fishing. 

William Brodock, Marcy 


P.S. I agree 100% with opening up the Pre- 
serve if it would be handled as proposed but 
the catch is, can it? 
° 

Dear Sir: I am mighty glad to read in the 
January 13 New York Times and in recent 
issues of the New York State Conservationist 
of the Commissioner's suggestion that it is 
time to re-examine the policy in regard to 
the Adirondack and Catskill preserves in the 
light of new technical knowledge on forestry 
practices and wildlife management. I am in 
complete agreement with him. 

For vears I worked in your Department and 
for a while I had the pleasure and the head- 


aches of being assigned to active work in the 
Adirondack Preserve. I well know the handi- 
caps under which you work and I want to say 
that as far as I know, there never has been a 
time that every one of your employees hasn't 
lived up to the Constitution’s provisions as 
they pertain to the Preserves. 

C. W. Mattison, Silver Springs, Md. 


= 

Dear Sir: I have always admired the foresight 
of the men who were responsible for the ban 
on lumbering within the Blue Line. But now 
it would probably be safe and wise to permit 
the removal of down and ripe timber if done 
under proper supervision by the State. This 
to remove the danger of fire, but safeguarding 
our water supplies and returning to the State 
a substantial sum. I assume there are many 
people who fear any lowering of the bars, but 
timber planting and harvesting can be and has 
been done in Northern Europe, with great 
success for years. 


W. H. Howell, Sr., Plattsburg 


Dear Sir: I am thoroughly disgusted with your 
campaign in The Conservationist to open up 
the forest preserve in the Adirondacks and 
Catskills to “management”. 

If the Department wants to build and man- 
age more playgrounds for more people why 
not provide them on the wealth of attractive 
lands and lakes outside the preserve. 

Now it couldn’t be that logging and power 
interests are giving you a little push, could it? 

John M. Gilbert, Barneveld 


e 

Gentlemen: We have a problem in connection 
with 2400 acres of mountain land here that 
is somewhat similar to yours in connection with 
your State Forest Preserve, and the treatment 
of this subject in your magazine is so thor- 
oughly sensible and wise that I would like to 

submit it to some of our directors. 
Wm. M. Foord, Sec., 
The Marshepaug Forest Inc., 
Litchfield, Conn. 


e 

Dear Sirs: In the last issue of The Conserva- 
tionist, I was extremely disturbed to see the 
slanted presentation of the Adirondack Forest 
Preserve questions and answers. All your writers 
put forth reasons why Article XIV, Section 1 
should be changed, i., that ‘‘management” 
should be carried out on the Preserve. No one 

put forth reasons for keeping the area as is. 
The Preserve is of great scientific value as 
wilderness area where natural phenomena gov- 
ern its appearance, undisturbed by man; that is, 
as an ecological norm where natural succession 
can take place without man’s modification of it. 
Since the Preserve is made up of many dif- 
ferent types of field and forest in many stages 
of development, it is important to leave it 
undisturbed, so as to trace the natural changes 
that take place within it over a period of time. 
Oakleigh Thorne, II, 
Yale Conservation Program, New Haven, Conn. 


e 

Dear Editor: Are we to understand that The 
Conservationist published by the Department 
of Conservation and paid for by the people of 
the state directly or indirectly is to be used as 
a dispenser of propaganda in favor of lumbering 
the Adirondack Forest Preserve in violation of 
the Constitution of the state? 

We believe the people of the State would 
applaud The Conservationist if instead of de- 
voting its space to a program which if carried 
out to its ultimate conclusion might destroy 
the forest preserve would instead devote some 
of its space and editorial influence to a pro- 
gram that would insure that only the “blow- 
down” trees in the forest preserve be removed 
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and that the standing timber be protected. 
Ward B. Edwards, President, 
Oneida City Forest Preserve Council, Inc. 


Dear Sir: Now I read in the Oct.-Nov. issue of 
The Conservationist an article implying that 
the Conservation Dept. is at least contemplating 
if it has not already made a radical change in 
policy leading to the overthrowing of Article 
XIV Sec. 1 of the State Constitution requir- 
ing the forest preserve to be “forever kept as 
wild forest land” and acceding to pressure 
from groups who want to commercialize the 
Adirondack Mt. Preserve. 
I am astounded that you Sir of all people 
should condone such an idea. 
Lawrence C. Porter, Kensington, Conn. 


Dear Mr. Fosburgh: Please do not think that 
it is sarcasm when I say that we, here at Blue 
Mt. Lake, feel sorry for you. The sympathy 
is really sincere. It must be most disturbing for 
a man, when he is ordered to refute himself, 
to do a complete about face, and to deny the 
very thing he has stood for all of his adult life, 
therefore, not only to help bring about the 
tuin of one of the things he holds most dear, 
but to be forced, as well, into a position of 
public ridicule. 

Your editorials and propaganda-filled articles 
in the same magazine, the issues of October- 
November 1951 and December 1951-January 
1952 clearly demonstrate what has happened 
to you. In these articles you have, of course, 
acted on the policy of “the best defense is a 
good offense” but, even that won’t convince 
people that brushland is worth seeing! 

We, all of us, hope Mr. Fosburgh, that you 
can recover your equilibrium and rise up again 
and fight these mercenary ruiners. 

W. L. Webb, Blue Mountain Lake 


Dear Mr. Duryea: Congratulations on the fine 
work done in the Adirondack and Catskill 
forests after the big blowdown last year. 

I do feel that the 24 million dollars from 
the salvaging should go back into the forest 
for the preservation of the trees and to keep 
it forever in its wild state. Forests are one 
of our main natural resources and New York 
State is fortunate in having such fine ones set 
aside for our back log. 

Mrs. Alfred §. Griffith, Eastern Chairman, 

Committee on Natural Resources, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Gentlemen: It is especially disturbing that the 
initiative in this further attempt to destroy 
the essential wildness of these forest lands 
should be taken by the Conservation Depart- 
ment. Our economic and recreational needs 
can be solved in other ways, but once the bars 
are down, the primeval character and beauty 
of the Preserve will be a thing of the past, 
and a great asset of our State will have been 
lost forever. 


Milton M. Goldman, New York City 


Dear Sir: As editor of The Conservationist, 
which to me is the finest of all the outdoor 
magazines, you have assumed a great respon- 
sibility. As editor you have placed yourself 
in the position of pointing out the correct way 
and influencing all who enjoy the great out- 
doors in their way of thinking. I have looked 
on many of our present day conservation ad- 


vances in a strange light in view of the fact 
we have had to resort to so many artificial pro- 
grams. Yet without them, it is certain we 
would have practically nothing to enjoy. But 
the fact that very much of our hunting and 
fishing of today is possible only because of 
these still leaves me with the feeling that 
artificial means are something that should be 
looked on with the idea of acceptance as the 
next best substitute, and that the goal should 
always be in search of a way of restoring in 
such a manner as to make it possible for our 
fish and game to propagate themselves as nature 
intended. 

I can only say that before any changes are 
made in the management of the forest pre- 
serve there should be much weighing of thought 
and consideration of all things. A forest pre- 
serve without a management program but 
protected from the greedy encroachment of 
man may well be of greater value than one 
controlled by our poor managers. I hope wé 
soon get a “Human Herd Management Pro- 
gram.” We have seriously over-browsed our 
range. 

Clair E. Brazee, Hamilton 


- 
Dear Sir: I am surprised and sorry to see in 
your magazine the stand you boys have arrived at. 

Now the original law as written by its 
original framers needs no amendment or changes 
(Article XIV). The framers of this law were 
far sighted enough to see that sooner or later 
some bright boys like the present members of 
the Commission would come up with some- 
thing like this. 

To me it smells. 

Yours for constructive conservation, not the 
kind your articles in the December-January con- 
servation magazine advocate. 

N. B. Curtiss, Little Falls 


* 

Gentlemen: I will say that I have always taken 
a great interest in your Department. I think 
you are doing the finest job that can be done 
under the circumstances. We know you cannot 
work with a free hand. I also know that in 
the past fifty years things have moved along 
faster than any of the framers of the Article 
in question thought of at that time. At seventy- 
six I am taking care of my own existence, of 
which I am glad. 

I heartily approve the suggestions of your 
Mr. Clayton B. Seagears. Trusting this might 
be of some interest to your Commission, and 
promising you every assistance in your work. * 

Edward J. Coleman, Webster 


” 
Dear Editor: For those citizens who want rec- 
reation in an “improved environment,” is it 
necessary to devastate our fine primitive lands? 
Since such persons do not like “wild” forest 
country anyhow, why cannot their needs be met 
by adding more hotels, etc. in the already 
developed areas of the park, e.g. build another 
hotel in Lake George, Lake Placid, etc.? Why 
must it be proposed to invade the isolated 
primitive forest lands for the proposed recrea- 
tion of citizens who do not like isolation 
anyhow? 
Davis Quinn, New York City 
> 


Gentlemen: I believe Article XIV of the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York should be 
amended. Reading through the article on “Our 
Forest Preserve”, a saying was called to my 
mind that goes: “When you're through chang- 
ing; you're through.” 

In all I believe the men answering the four 
questions have given us the facts and could do 
an excellent job for our benefit in wisely super- 
vising the Forest Preserve if the Article were 
amended, thus untying their hands. The Article 
should be amended only to the extent that the 


timber could be removed and sold only for 
the benefit of the Preserve. 

David F. LaVoie, Tupper Lake 

7 

Dear Editor: I now offer my two bits’ worth 
in this discussion of Forest Preserve Policy that 
you so bravely invite. Whether your method 
of invitation is proper or to my liking is hardly 
the question at this point. It’s out and that 
is that. 

The six articles are mighty well organized 
and written. The changes or solutions are 
thought provoking. As a result 1 am now 
in the same state of mind concerning the Con- 
servation Department as the Conservation De- 
partment is in concerning the Forest Preserve. 
I have faith in you as you have in the Forest 
Preserve and I cling to certain statements you 
have made as you tend to cling to Article 
XIV. It’s good—but I wonder— 

Way back in the history of State forest 
lands there was a period when the law was 
light and woefully abused as to tree cutting 
which brought on the strict wording of the 
law controlling these lands and the incorpora- 
tion of that law as an article in the Constitu- 
tion. If loop holes are made so that you of 
today’s Conservation Department have more 
leeway in the use of your judgment, what may 
we expect of those coming after you? Can we 
count on their integrity and honor in carrying 
on the Department as we can on yours? 

I would like to see the conservation of our 
State and natural resources “a required subject” 
in the school years somewhere so that when 
a discussion is needed people in general are 
more intelligent on the terms “watershed pro- 
tection”, “forest management”, “flood control”, 
“wildlife protection” and all the rest of a vital 
and fascinating subject touching the lives of 
everyone. ... 

Mrs. Donald R. Lane, Utica 


e 
Dear Editor: It seems the people of your fair 
state are really beating themselves over the 
head with their Article 14. They are not 
preserving this heritage, as they think, they are 
allowing it to deteriorate through neglect, lack 
of program and disuse. This article must be 
amended or changed in some way, and it will 
no doubt be a long painful process, human 
nature being what it is. 

Someone will have to do it some day, and 
that someone had better be you than a lot of 
other people I can think of. 

Dave Longcoy, Kent, Ohio 


e 

Dear Editor: The arguments of the Department 
as set forth in the December-January issue are 
difficult to disagree with provided that they 
could be executed as accurately as stated, and 
it is in the field of execution that I disagree 
mainly. For instance, it is said in Article 3, 
“Any proposal should leave nothing whatever 
to the future judgment of individuals concern- 
ing the use of present and future Forest Pre- 
serve lands.” I sincerely believe that it is 
practically impossible to write language in 
any law as confirming as that. 

If the program as stated could be given a 
trial under the present management of the 
Department, I would be for it. 

C. W. Spangenberger, New York City 


° 

Dear Editor: I do want to congratulate you 
most warmly on initiating and making available 
space for these discussions. I agree thoroughly 
with the point made by former Commissioner 
Lithgow Osborne in your last issue, that this is 
indeed a constitutional duty of an administrative 
agency rather than something that should be 

criticized unfavorably. 
John M. Gaus, 
Professor of Government, Harvard University 
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RACCOONS MOVE IN 


A large family of raccoon have es- 
tablished a home in the steep, rocky 
bank of the Marble River at the Cha- 
teaugay lish Hatchery. They were, no 
doubt, influenced in their selection of 
a building site by the abundance of 
trout in the hatchery ponds and rear- 
ing troughs. 

From the 11th through the 28th of 
March, eleven raccoon were caught 
while night-fishing in the hatchery. 
One was caught in a trap set at the 
head of a series of rearing troughs. The 
animal shut off the valve that supplies 
water to the troughs so only a drip was 
left. His action was discovered before 
the young fish had become distressed 
and before his brothers and sisters could 
harvest the trout. 

Last summer the beaver at the Lily 
Lake Hatchery caused the death of 
many fish by plugging the pipeline to 
the hatchery. But while raccoons are 
fishermen of the first water, the beaver 
only utilize the hatchery as a public 
bath. —O. R. Kincssury 


SKINNING EELS 


We have it from a subscriber (Mr. 
A. M. Gardephe of South Glens Falls) 
that there’s an easy way to skin eels: 

“Hold eel by the head and rub tip 
of tail on a dry board or stone until it 
begins to peel. Then, grab skin with 
both hands and pull. Skin will come 
off easily, taking fins with it. A piece 
of dry cloth in each hand will help to 
start the skin.” 

(We assume the eel has got to be 
dead before this operation gets under 
way; holding a live eel by the head 
presents some difficulties. ) 
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THE EVERETT EYE-OPENER 


As might be expected, quite a few 
of the crackpots in this Department tie 
flies. Only one, however, has had the 
brass to write a book on this and re- 
lated subjects. Deceitfully entitled 
Fun With Trout, this tome is due to 
appear courtesy of Stackpole publishers 
sometime this fall when the trout sea- 
son is safely over. 

We wouldn’t mention any of this 
except that there are a couple of wrin- 
kles in this book that may appeal to 
other crackpots, and since they orig- 
inated here in the Department we feel 


within our rights in reproducing them. 


The publishers shrugged an OK to this. 
To make the Everett Eye-opener, 
take two pieces of cardboard, the size 





depending on how many flies you tie at 
a time. Push pins through one piece 
so that they are about one inch apart. 
Cement the two pieces of cardboard 
together so that the pin heads are held 
solidly in place between them. After 
tying a fly, hang it on a pin with the 
pin-point through the eye. When dry, 
the eye will be open and you will never 
need to worry about being able to put 
your leader through it. 

To make the Everett Fanwing, re- 
verse the way you tie the old kind by 
turning the wings so that the concave 
side faces up. This fly is easier to cast, 
will always land right-side up and there- 
fore will be more productive. (Or so 
says Fred Everett.) 


THE EYE-OPENER 





OLD FANWING 








AUTHOR’S FANWING 
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BEAVER AND OTTER TAKE 
SPRING, 1952 








___ BEAVER OTTER 
Pit Guage emer tanta 
COUNTY ~Pelts Treppers Pelts Trappers 
Albany.... ; 74 27 
Allegany........ 89 47 
IES a 0555.54 aie 43 23 
Cattaraugus. . 94 60 
Cayuga Vee 12 
Chautauqua....... 150 74 
Chemung......... 18 12 
Chenango........ 155 50 
CO ccccscce Oe 48 3 3 
Columbia........ 22 8 
COMME... ccc) | OE 20 
Delaware......... 7 4 
Dutchess......... 12 8 4 3 
eae it 72 18 12 
Se 1,164 264 27 25 
OS 40 6 4 
COIR 65.05.55 c 0 105 37 
Hamilton......... 688 118 21 17 
Herkimer......... 395 86 11 10 
Jefferson......... 199 54 1 1 
DE Sadie secces 226 67 5 
Madison......... 84 26 
ee 39 16 
Onondaga....... 27 11 
RS ok 6 555 «a's 43 17 1 1 
Oswego......... 46 19 
EE a ceine Rae ea 126 63 
UN id.9 cy o:c5'4 19 8 2 2 
Rensselaer........ 52 15 
St. Lawrence. ... .. 1,254 266 28 23 
Saratoga ito 33 
Schenectady...... 4 3 
Schoharie........ 50 28 
Schuyjer......... 16 9 
Steuben 68 42 
Sullivan.......... 302 81 
WO baccs as cw ae 13 
Tompkins. ...... 10 7 
Ulster. ... Kad 41 19 1 1 
, eee 54 5 3 
Washington....... 45 18 
Westchester...... 1 1 
We rcsuse ese 15 9 














TOTALS. ...6,724 1,889 133 109 





= 
Rac. » 
METROPOLITAN TRAPPING 


Edward Kelly and Frank Ganung, 16- 
year-olds of Katonah, wound up the 
trapping season with 22 muskrats, 2 
racoons, a skunk and 17 foxes. And 
where did they trap? Within 30 miles 
of Metropolitan New York City! 

The pair took their pelts in 13 weeks 
and netted a little over $100 for their 
efforts. And what’s more, they didn’t 
have to go beyond a 3-mile radius from 
their homes. The boys say they learn 
about conservation and wildlife while 
out in the field, and that (not the 
money) is what really counts. 








GAME FARM FOREMAN 


Salary: From $3571.76 at time of appointment to $4372.16 in five annual 
increases. This salary range includes the present cost of living adjustment. 
Civil Service Status: Competitive civil service. Personnel recruited by 
means of open competitive examination. 

Positions (Number and Location): There are seven positions of Game Farm 
Foreman—one at cach of the farms located at: Delmar, Middle Island, 
Ithaca, Brownville, Sherburne, and Basom, and one assigned to supervise 
cooperative rearing projects. 

Promotion Opportunities: There is a direct line of promotion to the higher 
grade position of Assistant Superintendent of Game Farms. 

Working Conditions: Housing, heat and light is furnished. Work is 
performed at the farms the year round. Since employees are required to 
reside at the farm to which assigned, there is no basic work week. Em- 
ployees have one day off in seven. They earn 24 days vacation each year 
and earn one day of sick leave credit each month. Unused sick leave is 
accumulative to a maximum total of 150 days. Reimbursement is made 
for expenses incurred on official business away from the farm. 
Retirement: Membership in Retirement System compulsory. Employee 


contributes on a payroll deduction basis. Variety of retirement benefits 
are offered. 


Duties: Under general supervision, is in charge of the operation and main- 
tenance of a State Game Farm, including the supervision of subordinate 
employees. Directing farm operations such as incubating 50,000 to 200,000 
game bird eggs per year, operation of brooders, care of game birds during 
rearing operations, selection and care of breeders. Taking appropriate steps 
for the prevention and detection of disease, and protection of birds from 
predators. Repairing farm equipment and structures, including buildings. 
Distributing eggs and chicks to 4-H clubs and sportmen’s groups, operating 
rearing projects. Shipping birds for stocking in the wild. Supervising farm- 
ing activities in accordance with modern agricultural practices. Preparing 
reports of farm operations and keeping appropriate records of the costs of 
operation. 

Qualification Requirements: Physical: Good physical condition, and free- 
dom from any disabling mental or physical defects. Education: Graduation 
from a standard senior high school or possession of a high school equiva- 
lency diploma. Experience: Four years of satisfactory experience on a game 
farm on which large numbers of pheasants or other game birds have been 
reared, of which two years must have been in the rearing of at least five 
thousand game birds. Note: College graduation from a course in poultry 
husbandry may be substituted for two years of the required gencral 
experience. 

Special Knowledges and Skills: Good working knowledge of various game 
farm operations and methods including rearing of birds by the incubator 
brooder or range methods. Ability to operate incubators and to direct the 
work of others in this and other game farm operations. Good knowledge 
of practical farming and of the operation and maintenance of farm machin- 
ery. Possess integrity, reliability, thoroughness, resourcefulness and good 
judgment. 

Next Issue: Junior Sanitary Engineer 





PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


This being the machine age, more 
and more of the Department’s work 
in the field is being done with power 
equipment. Such equipment is a lia- 
bility rather than an asset unless prop- 
erly operated and maintained. So this 
spring 70 Department employees went 
to a new kind of school out in Herki- 
mer, where they learned about “pre- 
ventive maintenance” of power equip- 
ment—mostly tractors. 
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The three-day session was arranged 
by Bert Beers (who is in charge of the 
Department’s machinery pool), and the 
students got the dope first hand: special 
representatives of the manufacturers 
from whom the Department buys its 
equipment explained just how to oper- 
ate and care for their products. 

All of which will save the Depart- 
ment (and the taxpayers) a lot of 
money in the long run. 
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MORE ABOUT FISHING DERBIES 


We like this idea. We think that 
sportsmen’s clubs and other civic or- 
ganizations who have sponsored such 
pan fishing contests for boys and girls 
of their neighborhoods are helping to 
fulfill a civic need in channeling the 
interest of the “Junior League’’ into 
healthy, conservation-minded courses. 
And in many instances these groups, 
with the co-operation of the Conserva- 
tion Department in stocking park lakes 
and ponds, have provided the only fish- 
ing opportunity city kids have ever had. 
When this is the case, the ear to ear 
grin on some freckle faced kid proudly 
clutching a string of shining sunfish or 
fat horned pout is about as satisfying a 
reward for effort as any sponsor can 
ever hope to receive. 

But such rewards do not come with- 





out some forethought and planning. 
The Department, through the work of 
its salvage crews, annually stocks dozens 
of waters for this purpose—particularly 
in metropolitan areas. However, we can 
seldom, if ever, handle spur of the mo- 
ment requests. ‘The salvage netting and 
transfer of warm water species of fish 
from various waters closed to public fish- 
ing and the restocking of such fish in 
other suitable waters must be carefully 
scheduled far in advance. Therefore, 
where it is necessary to “‘prime’” a local 
pond for a kids’ fishing derby, the 
sponsoring group is urged to work out 
the details with the Department’s Dis- 
trict Fisheries office in their area during 
the preceding winter months. 

From our point of view, one of the 
most constructive aspects of the Sche- 
nectady Derby (see page 26) was that 
no special stocking was required. 





THE FALLACY OF THE SMALL BEAVER TRAP 





This spring Game Protectors tagged 
a total of 6,724 beaver pelts in 43 
counties, for a modern record in our 
State. This large catch, made in spite 
of very low beaver pelt prices, verifies 
field observations that beaver are not 
only widely distributed but have be- 
come very numerous in many areas. 

We are lucky here in New York, 
through proper conservation, that it’s 
possible for us to have and use such a 
fine fur resource. The beaver is not 
only a valuable product of our waters, 
but provides a wonderful type of recrea- 
tion for those who love to go into the 
woods in late winter and carly spring 
to follow the lure of the trap line. 

But there is one very bad thing about 
this beaver trapping that doesn’t show 
in the records, but which is very real 
and very distressing to those who love 
and trap for this fine animal. That is 
the fact that for every beaver actually 
taken there is another one left in the 
wild which, having left toes or a foot in 
a trap too small to hold it, is doomed 
to struggle along in a maimed condition. 
Experienced trappers all too frequently 
have run into beaver which have lost 
not only one but sometimes two or 
three of their feet in this way. 
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A part of this crippling is undoubtedly 


due to poor trapping technique. The 
experienced trapper knows that a beaver 
trap should be so set or weighted that 
the beaver will drown quickly after 
having gotten in the trap. Otherwise 
he will “wring out”—which means that 
he will twist off his foot. This is espe- 
ically frequent in the case of a front 
foot catch. In the case of a hind foot 
catch, the larger and tapered hind foot 
will often pull out with the loss of toes. 
This part of the crippling loss can only 
be cured by a real effort among trappers 
to improve their trapping methods to 
assure quick drowning. 

However, a very large part of the 
crippling loss is due to the law enacted 
in 1930, at the insistence of the 
Humane Society, which limits the 
spread of trap jaws to not greater than 
six inches. 

For the smaller animals (and for 
trapping operations where dogs or other 
domestic animals may be inadvertently 
caught), this limitation on the size of 
the steel trap has worked out very well. 
But for beaver trapping it has com- 
pletely thwarted the humane motives of 
those who sponsored it. The fact is a 
beaver trap ought to be large enough 
to catch the leg above the hock and 
hold it firmly, and a trap with six-inch 
jaws just isn’t big enough. Or humane 
enough. 

Conservationists and humanitarians 
will do the cause of conservation and 
the beaver himself a good turn if this 
law can be amended at the next session 
to provide for a larger and more humane 
trap, for use only during the beaver 
season, 

—Ep. Mavunton, J. V. Skirr 





DEATH IN THE FIELDS 


These sickening photographs show 
one of the many hazards faced by deer 
in rural areas, where thousands of miles 
of fence (much of it abandoned but 
never taken down) take a heavy toll. 
Photograph at top is by Nels Ahlgren, 
taken last March in Cattaraugus 
County. The other is by District For- 
ester Milton Hick, and was taken in 
Otsego County. 


NOTES 


Our cover (pink lady’s slipper and 
spotted salamander) was presented for 
our use by Erik Hans Krause, who 
also did the Bergen Swamp group that 
appeared on our cover just a year ago. 

* 

You find conservationists in odd 
places: The pilot of a TWA airliner 
was all set to taxi in after landing at 
the International Airport at Idlewild 
(Queens) when a family of ducks 
(mother and brood of eight) waddled 
out into the runway. The control tower 
radioed the pilot to come on in. The 
pilot said no, he would hold up until 
the ducks got clear. That took eight 
minutes. 

* 

Yale University recently announced 
the expansion of its conservation courses 
into the undergraduate level; a course 
to be known as Plants and Man will 
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be offered this fall to both liberal arts 
and science students in the undergradu- 
ate body. Announced at the same 
time was a new graduate degree: Mas- 
ter of Science in Conservation. 

* 

The biggest beaver caught this past 
season (so far as we know), was a 
whopper caught by George Berg in 
Schoharie County. It weighed 69 
pounds. 

© 

The rise of the Canadian dollar— 
from $.89 to $1.02—has resulted in a 
decrease in wages for Canadian woods- 
men working in New York and a drop 
in the price of Canadian wood shipped 
into New York State. This may tend 
to decrease both the New York force 
of bonded Canadians and the amount 
of wood contracted for this year from 
north of the border. 


DEER ANTLERS 


Among the photographs submitted 
by Mr. Van De Mark (see page 20) 
was one of a set of antlers taken from 
the same buck in five succeeding years. 
We compared this with a photograph 
from our own files that shows the same 
thing over a nine-year period (antlers 
for the third and fourth years not 
shown) and we agree with Mr. Van 
De Mark: “Deer antlers do not change 
much in shape or style from year to 
year.” 












































Cats and Mad Toms 


‘(POISON CATS IN GENERAL) 


Memo to Editor: 

From: J. R. Greeley, Chief Aquatic 
Biologist 

Color plates for 4th Cover of 
ConsERVATIONIST, June-July issue 


Re: 


I suggest three small ones—the stone 
cat, mad tom, and tadpole cat. Will 
furnish write-up. 


Memo, Editor to Greeley: Why, for 
God’s sake? How many subscribers do 
you want to lose? People haven’t re- 
covered from the three sturgeon we had 
on the cover last time. Haven’t we 
got any nice looking fish? 


Memo, Greeley to Editor: Fresh out of 
pretty fish. You ought to know, you’ve 
been printing ’em for six years. To 
hell with the subscribers, give ’°em the 
poison cats. Am attaching write-up. 
This is final. 


O on the back cover, for no good 

reasons that we can think of except 

as revealed above, we have the poison 

cats. Our circulation department is 
prepared to handle cancellations. 

The write-up that accompanied these 
fish could not be used, since the author 
insisted upon considering them as legiti- 
mate citizens of New York. He made a 
disturbing obscrvation, however, that 
we can’t contest: these beasts do indeed 
inhabit the State, and in some parts 
of it are appallingly common. This is 
a good thing to remember in case any- 
body should start to get smug about 
New York. 


Poison Cats. We gather from the 
memo that this term applies to all three 
of these creatures. (That, at least, we 
understand). It also says that these 
“bewhiskered little catfishes appear to 
have a sinister if not downright mean 
appearance”—and we won’t argue that 
one either. And then it says that any 
one of the three could make you drop 
it like a hot potato because of needle- 


sharp spines in pectoral and dorsal fins”. 
All right, why pick it up in the first 
place? 

The memo has an answer for this. 
It says that mad toms make excellent 
bait for black bass. If you’re that bass- 
hungry, you can stun mad toms by heav- 
ing rocks at their hiding places (usually 
flat stones in the Delaware River) and 
then bait up with them before they 
recover their senses (if any) and their 
sting. Incidentally, it is not legal to 
treat most fish this way, but the Con- 
servation Law wisely makes an excep- 
tion in the case of a mad tom. 

The memo does not say anything 
about the dreary personal and social 
habits of this fish, and we’re not going 
to bother to look them up. 


Stone Cat. The memo says that this 
wretched creature achieves its most 
menacing proportions in Lake Erie, 
where it not only grows extra big but 
is extra common. So it gives a lot of 
trouble out there. It seems that these 
stone cats get fouled up in the nets of 
commercial fishermen, who usually be- 
come maimed, wounded and disfigured 
in the process of prying them loose. 
(Those spines). 

The memo also says that stone cats 
are good eating. Maybe so, but we 
doubt if even an Aquatic Biologist 
would run the risk of dressing out a 
mess. 


Tadpole Cat. “Very small, and given 
to hiding in weed beds.” We conclude 
from this that the tadpole cat will mind 
his own business if you mind yours— 
which makes him the best of these 
three poison cats. 

“Very common in numerous waters 
except in the extreme uplands, but sel- 
dom jabs anybody but Aquatic Biolo- 
gists secking information on fish popu- 
lations.” 

On the basis of that last sentence in 
the memo, we believe we could learn 
to love the little tadpole cat. 





MORE NOTES 


Ticonderoga Fish and Game Club an- 
nounced its ladies’ night (May 15) with 
this punch line in its News: “We don’t 
think you will like it and we don’t give 
a damn if you don’t. But come and 
see.” It got the boys out in droves. 

+ 

“In my article on the Adirondackana 
collection in the April-May issue, I 
wrote of books that came from the 


collection of Henry Comstock. ‘That 
was my error. The name should have 
been Frederick H. Comstock, a well 
known Wall Street lawyer and a sum- 
mer resident of Keene Valley.”—Wil- 
liam Chapman White. 

- 


Speaking of striped bass, they come 
pretty big in the Hudson River. Two 
fishermen near Kingston got one in 
mid-May that weighed 30 pounds. 
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N.Y.C. FISHING REGULATIONS 


Sportsmen of the Metropolitan area 
will be interested to learn that new reg- 
ulations (in an improved format with 
larger type for easier reading) are now 
available for those who fish in New 
York City’s reservoir system. For a 
complete copy, write to address men- 
tioned below. 

Beneficial changes include: 1. The 
new 11’6” minimum length regulation 
permits the use of a manufacturer's 
standard 12’ stock boat. 2. The sea- 
son in which boats are permitted to 
remain on water supply reservoirs has 
been extended from November 15 to 
December 1, thus permitting fishermen 
to use their boats through the end of 
the bass fishing season. 3. The former 
wading restriction has been modified 
to permit wading, provided fishermen 
wear waterproof waders or boots. 4. 
Non-resident licensees can now obtain 
fishing and boating permits. (This re- 
vision will be especially helpful to Con- 
necticut anglers along the New York 
boundary. Formerly, out-of-state fish- 
ermen, even though provided with a 
New York State non-resident fishing 
license, were deprived of the privilege 
of fishing in New York City water sup- 
ply waters. ) 

Restricted areas remain substantially 
the same. However, for sanitary and 
defense reasons, restricted distances 
from dams and other structures have 
been increased in several instances. All 
restricted areas are posted with yellow 
signs plainly marked “No Entrance For 
Any Purpose.” Boat owners should 
note that requests for a boating permit 
must be mailed or personally delivered, 
accompanied by a __ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, at least one week in 
advance of launching a boat. 

Since the regulations were issued, the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity has established a new issuing 
office. It is the Commissioner’s Office, 
23rd Floor, Municipal Building, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

It is hoped that all sportsmen will 
co-operate with the various responsible 
agencies by familiarizing themselves 
with the new rules and regulations. A 
Pure Water Supply Is a National As- 
set. Help Protect It. 

—Cecit E. Heacox 


SUPER SALESMAN 


One of our most loyal and most ef- 
fective supporters is Howard Fischer, 
who operates a sporting goods store 
in Niagara Falls and sells subscriptions 
to THe Conservationist on the side. 
Or maybe the sporting goods are a 
sideline, because in less than three years 
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he’s sold better than 200 subscriptions. 
Like many others in his business, he is 
a Special Game Protector authorized to 
sell hunting and fishing licenses. 

We were not only grateful to Mr. 
Fischer, but interested to find out what 
his “pitch” was in selling the maga- 
zine. So we wrote him, and he wrote 
back: 

“The method I employ is simple and 
could be used by every license issuing 
agent, without wasting any of his own 
time. I keep a few of your copies on 
my desk at all times, and merely hand 
one to each licensee while I am mak- 
ing out the license. I point out that in 
The Conservationist, he will find only 
facts that pertain to New York State 
conditions, and not stories about hunt- 
ing and fishing in the wilderness areas 
where he can only dream about going 
some day. 

“I find after three years of this ef- 
fort, I can almost tell who is a good 
prospect. The boys who report little or 
no fish or game taken with a smile on 
their faces, and who obviously are out 
for the benefits of the open, are the 
best customers. It is the chronic grip- 
pers—who kick over the price of the 
license, and the meat hunters and fisher- 
men who may report taking over a 
thousand pike and who are not inter- 
ested in anything but how much they 
can get out of their license—that are 
the poorest prospects. 

“IT have also given your magazine a 
boost at every Junior Hunters’ class 
that I have conducted or helped con- 
duct, and also at a few talks that I have 





given at Kiwanis and other meetings on 
both sides of the border. I realize that 
education is the best way to improve 
our hunting and fishing, and am only 
too glad to take a small part in getting 
your splendid magazine into the hands 
of as many sportsmen as possible.” 
—Howarp H. FiscHer 


SOUND INVESTMENT 


The following is quoted from a re- 
cent report of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute in Washington: 

As stockholders in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the American taxpayers can 
point with pride to one government 
agency which is more than paying its 
way. The national forests of the United 
States returned to the Treasury last 
year $1,194,000 more than the govern- 
ment paid out for their protection and 
management. In addition, the national 
forests returned untold additional thou- 
sands of dollars in flood-protection, wa- 
ter-regulation, hunting, fishing, and 
general recreational values. 


TIMBER THIEVES 


The first timber thieves reported in 
recent years made off with about eight 
cords of pulpwood belonging to the In- 
ternational Paper Co. over a_ recent 
weekend; the pulp had been hauled out 
to a landing on a side road leading in 
to the Raquette River between Dead 
Creck and Gale, just beyond the old 
Cold Spring. IPC immediately posted 
$25 reward for information leading to 
the arrest of the thieves. 





ANOTHER LYNX 


Until last fall, we thought that the 
lynx became extinct in New York in 
1907—at least, that was the date of 
the last authenticated record in our 
files. But then last fall a hunter killed 
one up in Washington County, and 
when we published the news of this, 
a Mr. Gilbert Nessel of Rome was 
prompted to send us well documented 
photographs of another that was killed 
in Oneida County in 1916. (See April- 
May issue.) 

And now we’ve got still another. The 


photographs above were sent us by Miss 
Sammie Wakes of Clintonville. They’re 
not very clear, but clear enough to 
show that the animal is indeed a lynx 
and not a wildcat. (Note tail, feet and 
ears.) It was killed on Hogback Moun- 
tain (Essex County) in 1928 by Miss 
Wakes’ father, who for 30 years was a 
Fire Warden for this Department. 

In view of all this it would seem 
that the lynx—instead of becoming 
extinct—has been with us off and on 
ever since way back when. 
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THE FOREST PRESERVE 


A Special Advisory Committee of 18 
members has been named by Assembly- 
man Wheeler Milmoe, Chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Natural 
Resources, to assist the latter group in 
conducting a thorough study of the 
New York State Forest Preserve. The 
initial meeting of both committees to 
launch the survey was held in Albany 
Monday, May 26. 

Assemblyman Milmoe stated that “a 
completely impartial study of the entire 
Forest Preserve problem will be under- 
taken, and no findings or recommenda- 
tions will be made until all the facts 
have been fully developed and ap- 
praised.” Former Dean Joseph S. Illick 
of the State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University has been retained as 
Chief Consultant on the Forest Pre- 
serve studies for the legislative group. 

The membership of the Adivsory 
Committee is as follows: Donald M. 
Tobey, President, New York State Con- 
servation Council, Victor; John P. 
Myers, Chancellor, Board of Regents, 
Plattsburg; Lithgow Osborne, Former 
Conservation Commissioner, Auburn; 
Charles B. McCabe, Publisher Daily 
Mirror, New York City; Harold L. Kel- 
ler, State Commissioner of Commerce, 
Albany; Frank C. Ash, Trustee, State 
College of Forestry, Fulton; Prof. 
Gustav A. Swanson, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; Karl T. Frederick, Attorney and 
Conservationist, New York City; Lyman 
Beeman, President, Finch, Pruyn & Co., 
Glens Falls; Mrs. Walter Slifer, Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs, Rochester; Edward 
I. N. Uthe, Executive Secretary, State 
Assn. of Towns, Albany; Paul Schaefer, 
Friends of the Forest Preserve, Inc., 
Schenectady; Julian J. Reiss, Industrial- 
ist, Lake Placid; A. August Low, Past 
President, Empire State Forest Products 
Assn., Sabattis; Arthur B. Flick, Hotel 
Proprietor, Westkill; David H. Beetle, 
Gannett Newspapers, Clinton; Edward 
S. Foster, Secretary Agricultural Confer- 
ence Board, Ithaca; Karl Blanchard, 
Garage Proprietor, Ticonderoga. 


FARM MARSH DETAILS 


Perhaps you’ve been wondering if 
you are eligible to participate in the 
program for the development of small 
marshes (see Dividends in Ducks, Part 
II, Dec.-Jan. 1951-52). Briefly, here’s 
the information and procedure: 

Areas that can be developed as 
marshes covering 5-10 acres in extent 
and averaging between 1 and 3 feet 
in depth are preferred. Areas running 
from two to four acres will be con- 
sidered only if they have unique wild- 
life values and the construction cost 


is low. A one acre site will be devel- 
oped only if it is a short distance from 
a larger site or comprises one of a 
group of similar or larger areas in one 
locality. Sites on streams over 5 feet 
wide are usually unsuitable due to ex- 
cessive construction costs. 

All sites which are suitable will be 
developed by the Conservation De- 
partment with costs borne entirely by 
the State. The State also will post the 
marshes (and a suitable zone surround- 
ing it) against hunting. It is important 
that these areas which represent suit- 
able breeding places for ducks and 
serve as well as a general wildlife haven 
be posted against hunting. Fishing and 
trapping privileges are reserved to the 
landowner, however. 

In order to permit the State to de- 
velop and post the area, an agreement 
for a number of years must be entered 
into by the landowner. The length 
of this agreement or lease is determined 
principally by the cost of development 
to be borne by the State. In some in- 
stances, especially if costs are high, the 
owner may contribute to the develop- 
ment costs and thereby reduce the 
length of the agreement. In very few 
cases will such an agreement exceed 
25 years; the average should be less. 

If an owner is sympathetic to this 
program his area can be reconnoitered 
by one of the game management men 
employed by the Department. If the 
site appears suitable, a detailed survey 
will be made. Following this, plans 
for construction will be drawn and the 
owner notified of some of the details 
of construction, length of lease neces- 
sary and the area to be included in 
the posting. 

If you think you have a suitable 
small marsh site on your land, you may 
secure details from any of the District 
Game Managers. For their names and 
addresses, consult your syllabus. 


FIRE TRAINING 


Following are excerpts from a report 
made to his superiors by Robert F’. Col- 
lins of the U.S. Forest Service: 

During the period March 12 to 21, 
I worked with the fire control personnel 
of the New York Department of Con- 
servation on the organization and con- 
duct of a training meeting covering the 
control of large fires. 

The most urgent problem facing the 
Department is the training of personnel 
to handle large and difficult fires which 
may occur in the extensive areas of 
blow-down coniferous timber in the 
Adirondack State Park. To meet this 
immediate need, Superintendent Wil- 
liams has selected two Fire Head- 
quarters Teams, of about 20 men each, 
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who will be given intensive training in 
organizing and directing the suppression 
effort. Each group will train as a team, 
each member training and oe 
on a specific job. Following the initia 
meeting each Fire Boss was given the 
responsibility of training his team mem- 
bers, as individuals and as a unit. It is 
planned to put in a complete team as a 
unit to take over fires which are beyond 
the ability of District Ranger resources 
to suppress. Team personnel selected 
were well distributed over several dis- 
tricts to avoid stripping any district of 
its key personnel during a bad fire 
period. In addition, many of the team 
members are from the other divisions of 
the Department, such as Forestry and 
Pest Control, thus leaving experienced 
fire control personnel for supervision of 
the suppression crews on the line. 

Following the selection of the team 
members a training team, consisting of 
District Forester W. E. Petty, District 
Ranger C. A. Petty, and District Ranger 
G. J. Young, were briefed on the job 
and prepared instruction for a two-day 
training meeting which was held on 
March 19 and 20 at the District 9 
Headquarters at Saranac Lake. 

This meeting constituted the initia- 
tion of a general training program in 
fire organization, the principle objec- 
tives of which were: (1). To train two 
emergency teams of well-qualifid per- 
sonnel in the shortest possible time for 
use in handling any fire emergency 
which may occur before other personnel 
can be adequately trained. (2). To ex- 
tend this type of training to all fire 
control personnel and such forestry and 
pest control personnel as may be used 
on large fires, through the use of the 
present teams as a source of trainers. 

In general, my contact with fire con- 
trol personnel in New York was most 
satisfactory. They made definite de- 
cisions and moved promptly to carry 
them out. —Rosert F. Co..ins 


FARMERS: 


‘The trees in your woodlot can help pay your taxes, put 


your children through college. pay off the mortgage or pro- 
vide lumber for a new house or barn. Ask your nearest 
district forester, J. D. Kennedy. 21 Clinton ave., Cortland, 
about tree farming. He'll tell you how to put your woodlot 
to work producing regular crops of wood for farm use and 
cash sale. 


Baldwinsville Rod & Gun Club, Inc. 





FREE PLUG 


This notice (above) appeared re- 
cently in the Baldwinsville Messenger. 
The District Forester didn’t know any- 
thing about it until he received a letter 
from a woodlot owner who enclosed the 
clipping and asked for some assistance. 
What better evidence that sportsmen 
are taking a real interest in forest man- 
agement? 
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CONSERVATION MEANS WISE USE 


Dear Sir: After an excellent day’s ice fishing 
last December on Saratoga Lake, two fellow 
fishermen and I went ashore with 11 walleyes, 
5 northerns and 9 nice perch. Then I asked 
myself the question, “What will become of 
these fish?” I pretty well knew the answer 
from past experience, but I decided to wait 
and ask my friends the following week. 

Here’s the score: Of the 11 walleyes, 5 north- 
erns and 9 perch, the following were eaten by 
the fishermen or their immediate families: 5 
walleyes, 1 northern and 4 perch. In short, six 
walleyes, four northerns and five perch were 
given away to people (I checked to find out) 
who never purchased a fishing license and hence 
do not directly contribute to the propogation of 
fish. 

The reasons these nonfishermen (but great 
fish eaters) usually give are invariably the same 
—haven’t the time, can’t buy the equipment, 
haven’t the know-how, or nobody to show me. 
Like any sport, there are those who just don’t 
like angling, but there are some who have never 
had the desire because of some neighbor who 
is an ardent fisherman and supplies them with 
fresh water fish. So, I believe the policy of not 
handing fish dinners over the backyard fence is 
not selfish altogether. In short, it is the writer’s 
opinion that Saratoga Lake should have six 
walleyes, four northerns and five more perch in 
it today. 

R. S. Hackman, Troy 





WHAT ANIMAL? 


Dear Sirs: I am inspired by Clayt Seagears’ 
article and pictures on the marten, which he 
calls “exceedingly rare in the United States.” 
I am writing this because I believe I saw one 
in Bear Mountain Park in the summer of 1950. 
I spent July and August in a camp at the 
north end of Lake Stababe. Early one July 
evening a friend and I were walking through 
the “Valley of the Boulders” just above the 
lake when an animal dashed across our path. 
We only saw it for a moment before it dis- 
appeared in to what we believed was its den 
(on the ground under a boulder). But I believe 
I can describe it with some accuracy. It was as 
large as a house cat, but lower-slung and very 
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streamlined. Its tail was fully as long as its 
body, excluding head. It ran with the “rippling” 
movement of a squirrel—very fast and agile. 
The color is most perplexing to me—it appeared 
to be quite dark all over, even black, with no 
light belly or light face (I didn’t notice the 
ears.) 

I admit it could have been a weasel but I 
prefer to think I saw a marten. (Am prepared 
to be disillusioned.) I'll try to draw what I 
saw. 

Paul F. Bosch, Lancaster 


@ Our guess would be a fisher.—Editor 


POSSESSION OF FISH 


Dear Sir: In regard to possession of fish on 
shores of lakes: I am planning a two-day trip to 
Sacandaga Reservoir and would like to bring 
home more than five walleyed pike, if possible. 
If I should get five on my first day and pack 
them on ice in the trunk of my car, would I 
then be able to park along the side of the lake 
and fish for five more the following day? 

As I have my own boat and am planning to 
camp overnight it would be an inconvenience 
to store the fish elsewhere. 

John Tomashek, Binghamton 


© Sorry, but the law (and it’s a good one) pro- 
hibits the possession on any waters of the State 
or the shores thereof of more than one day’s 
bag limit of fish. But surely you could find a 
cooler or freezer away from the lake.—Editor 


THAT BEAVER 


Dear Sir: In your last issue there was a com- 
munication with regard to a poplar that had 
been chewed off by a beaver at a height of 
several feet above the ground, with a number 
of intelligent surmises as to how the creature 
accomplished this feat. I am inclined to think 
that he did it from the top of a snowdrift, 
but regard the “how” less important than the 
“why,” in the event my assumption is wrong. 
If he used a pogo stick or stilts, it could be that 
the intelligent animal saw a bit of fence wire 
attached to the tree lower down. A more 
modern explanation would lie in the desire of 
the animal to create a tank trap. 

Greville Haslam, Philadelphia, Pa. 


© We're still waiting for the right answer to 
this one. The snow drift idea would be OK 
except that the tree was obviously chewed off 
when the leaves were out (see page 38, April- 
May ’52).—Editor 





JACKING 


Dear Sir: In the April issue of “Outdoor Life” 
there is an article by Allen Parsons called “A 
Day In The Life Of A Game Protector”. It 
tells how he was called out after getting word 
of a “jacker”. After investigating he sees the 
beam of a spotlight and in its rays are four does. 
The poacher has spotlight wired to gun barrel. 
From behind shelter of a boulder the warden 
sees him kill one of the does. He then arrests 
the poacher. 

Why does the warden let him kill the doe 
before he arrests him? Didn’t he have enough 
evidence before? This is not my idea of wild- 
life conservation. 

Jimmy Callegan (12 years old), 
Port Henry 


@ Nor ours either. In New York, Game Pro- 
tectors don’t have to wait for that kind of evi- 
dence; they would have picked up this fellow 
for operating a light in country inhabited by 
deer.—Editor 


LAKE COLDEN 


Dear Sir: I have been pilgrimaging to Lake 
Colden and the Flowed Lands since 1926 when 
Clint West was new there, with only a few 
lapses during war years. I have camped there, 
climbed the big three peaks and caught a lot 
of the nicest, Eattest, pinkest trout. I missed 
it this year, though I had a chance to see both 
lakes (the Flow is hardly a lake now) from the 
top of Algonquin, coming in from Heart Lake. 
The tree damage is heart-breaking. It seems 
as if that section has suffered more blows from 
Nature—with avalanches on Colden in 738, flood 
which ruined the Flow dam in ’44, and now the 
1950 hurricane damage. From all reports, the 
area may be “closed” for years. How many? 
If fire-proofing work could be speeded with 
the help of additional funds, put me down for a 
share of a voluntary donation fund. I love the 
place, and the prospect of several summers 

without a visit there is a very desolate one. 
R. W. Brigham, Haworth, N. J. 


P.S. My subscription to your priceless publica- 
tion is the smartest thing I ever did. For inter- 
esting, educational, thoughtful and delightful 
reading, it can’t be beat. 


® We know how you feel about that country. 
We feel the same way, and we've doing the best 
we can to make it safe for people to get back 
in there. But we can make no promises at the 
present time.—Editor 
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BITTER WINTER UP NORTH 


Dear Sir: I realize how quite impossible it is 
for you urbanites to know anything really about 
the forests you are supposed to conserve, but 
I did not expect to see how naively you reveal 
your ignorance. Whether or not the letter you 
published in your April-May issue on page 36 is 
a fabrication on your part, if you knew your 
business you would not have to throw it out for 
comment and information. Quite naturally no 
one is going to put himsclf to the trouble and 
expense of swearing out a formal charge against 
any company. That is supposed to be your job. 
You chaps would learn a lot if you lived around 
lumbering areas and from time to time picked 
up a jack and talked a little to him. But then 
I guess that would be impossible because you 
couldn’t speak his language, and I don’t mean 
French. 

A. G. Delmarsh, Mgr., Rocky Point, Inlet 





LUNCH IN THE COUNTRY 


Gentlemen: I have subscribed to The Conserva- 


tionist ever since it started. I work for Frei- 
hofers Baking Co. of Schenectady and my route 
takes me over the country section of Groom’s 
Corners and Vischers Ferry. I eat my lunch 
along a country road and this grouse has come 
by my truck since last winter. This grouse, 
which I think is a male because he ruffles 
his neck piece once in a while, has been more 
of a pet to me because he has even come up 
on top of the radiator of my truck. I have been 
giving him pieces of bread. I’m proud of 
taking these pictures so close to him—two to 
four feet away. The last couple of wecks he’s 
been kind of sassy. By that I mean when I 
put my hand to him he comes to my hand like 
a little bantie rooster with his legs first. 

Benny Snyder, Schenectady 


SURVEY LINES 


Dear Editor: As a matter of curiosity, I would 
like to know how accurately the survey lines— 
blazed to show county lines where hunting was 
not allowed last fall—were located. 

My brother owns a hunting camp near Wood- 
gate, N. Y. just across the trail from public 
land. A few years ago his camp cook cut a 
tree for fire wood. The State of N. Y. claimed 
it was on their property. Our boys said it was 
on our property. Result: one receipt from the 
State of N. Y. now hanging in the camp—cost 
of which was $10. 

Now the State blazed line shows the stump 
on my brother’s property by a good three feet. 
What is the answer to the sixty-four dollar 
question? 

H. A. Strickland, Grosse Point, Mich. 


© Before taking any steps to collect for trespass 
on State land, our field man take extreme care 
to be sure of the exact location of the boundary 
line. The blazes along such a line in the 
Adirondack area are not necessarily exactly on 
it. It is customary to blaze fore and aft the 
trees exactly on (or very close to) the actual 


surveyed boundary line, and to blaze other trees 
— including those up to five or six feet from the 
actual line—in a quartering position at an angle 
to the line. And occasionally trees at some dis- 
tance from the actual line are marked with a 
blaze at right angles to it—A. S. Hopkins 


SPRAYING 


Gentlemen: My personal experience in a num- 
ber of New York State waters where DDT spray- 
ing has been carried on for insect control is 
confirmed by an article in the magazine “Hunt- 
ing and Fishing” for March, 1952 entitled, “A 
New Killer Stalks Our Fish and Game,” by 
Joseph P. Linduska. This also confirms the 
experience of a relative in a neighboring state 
who lost all fish in a private shallow pond within 
less than a week after insect control spraying 
by a state crew. 

It seems a waste to stock fish in water ad- 
joining territory in which all insect life is to be 
killed. It also seems inconsistent to disallow 
taking of insect larvae from the same territory 
where the insects themselves are to be killed. 

I suggest the following: (1) That spraying in 
recreational areas be controlled by the State. 
(2) That stocking of surface fish be discontinued 
where spraying is allowed. (3) That the pub- 
lic be better informed by the Conservation De- 
partment as to territories where fish are killed 
directly or indirectly in this manner. Without 
this information I have had two vacations al- 
most completely spoiled. 


William L. Bond, Schenectady 


@(1) The State spraying program applies to 
forest pests and is not applied to waters. Ponds 
and lakes where spraying of this type might 
cause trouble are plotted and bypassed on spray- 
ing. There is only one record of this procedure 
failing to protect fish, and this was where the 
plotting of the pond was inadvertently omitted. 

(2) All other spraying is private, and not under 
State control. If this program causes trouble 
and it can be proven, it is actionable under Sec- 
tion 213 (Pollution Section) of the Conserva- 
tion Law. This would require information of 
the kill to be received by the Department in 
time to investigate it. No notification of any 
such kill has been received within the past four 
years. 

(3) The black-fly control program (private or 
township) is not based on killing of insects, even 
black-flies, but on the use of a weak solution of 
DDT just adequate to cause the larvae to re- 
lease their suctorial attachment. If used on 
this level, it does not destroy trout stream in- 
sects in any quantity. While abuse of this 
method might result in cleaning out the insects 
in the stream and even fish-kill, no complaints 
of such abuse have previously been received by 
the Department.—Editor 


BIRD BANDING PERMIT 


Dear Sir: I am an ornithology student and in- 
terested in studying the nesting habits of 
Long Island’s native songbirds. In connection 
with this, I want to band some of these birds. 
Could you send information about trapping and 
banding small birds to the above address? 

Joan Werber, Malverne 


@ First you need a permit from the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in Washington. Then a 
permit from this Department, together with a 
$200 bond as assurance no violation of the 
Conservation Law will ensue. The Department 
seldom issues such permits except to accredited 
scientists. Sorry for what may seem like a lot 
of red tape, but we've got to be careful on this. 
—Editor 
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BOB WHITE 


Dear Sir: I enjoyed so much the article of 
bobwhite in the February-March issue of your 
paper, as it took me back to those dear old 
days of over 50 years ago when there were 
still a good many quail around my home at 
Peekskill, N. Y., besides a plentiful supply of 
partridge and woodcock. 

It may seem strange, but about 60 years ago, 
when I was learning to shoot on the wing, there 
were only nine men who could shoot “flying” 
in our village; the other shooters were squirrel 
hunters or those who hunted rabbits with fer- 
rets after snow came. 

In the spring one could hear bobwhite 
whistling along every country road, and I fre- 
quently found the nests while rambling around 
the fields during the mowing season. The 
greatest number of coveys I personally ever 
knew of in one season was 14, but in the 
horse days one could hardly ever look for more 
than four during one day’s shoot, and the two 
largest bags we ever made were 15 to two guns 
and 25 to four guns. Our ordinary bag was 
eight or nine birds, with some partridge and 
late November woodcock mixed in. 

I have kept an accurate game book of all 
game shot by me since 1895 and apparently the 
last quail I killed to any extent were in 1915, 
killing 17 in three hunts. 

It is the custom to blame the market hunter 
for the decrease of our wildlife, but with this 
I do not fully agree. I knew the three market 
hunters that hunted in my section, and while 
of course they did kill a great deal of game, I 
don’t believe it would compare to what the 
present number of shooters would have killed 
if shooting in those days as they do now. I do 
know that two of these men I refer to told me 
that they never killed a covey of quail down to 
less than four birds, as they wanted to expect a 
new covey the next year that meant money 
in their pocket. The price was $4.00 a dozen 
for quail, $1.00 a pair for woodcock and 
partridges. 

George D. Canfield, Peekskill 


CON AND PRO 


Dear Sirs: After reading the last two issues 
of your magazine I have decided to discontinue 
it. My subscription has one year to run, but 
don’t bother to send any more please. 

George W. Bird, Rome 


@ Attached to this note—presumably as ex- 
planatory “evidence”—was one of Stan Smith’s 
columns in The Daily News.—Editor 


Dear Editor: I would like to emphasize the fact 
that The Conservationist is one of the most 
popular magazines read within the platoon of 
men that I am attached to as a Medical Aidman. 
In your last issue I read a letter telling about 
the pheasant hunting over here (Korea). I am 
very happy you are missing it, as it doesn’t 
compare to the hunting back there in Madison 
County where I come from. It is safe to walk 
back there, but the odds are against you here 
with the mine infested fields. 
Sgt. Bert L. Snyder, c/o P.M., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sir: As I am a new fan in the sport of 
hunting and fishing, I am finding your maga- 
zine a great help in starting on the “right foot”. 
The fellers on the ship also find it as interest- 
ing as I do, and with the new subscription I 
am sending it sure will save wear on my 
magazine. 
Richard McConville, 
U.S.S. Tarawa 
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TRAPPING WILDCATS 


Dear Ed Maunton: In a recent issue of The 
Conservationist you said, in your article on 
coyotes, that you would disclose your secret 
for making coyote lure to anyone that was in- 
terested, providing they wrote to you for the 
information. (About 75 have done so.—Ed.) 
I would like to know how to make this lure 
as I am planning to trap this summer. I have 
caught two coyotes this winter since the first 
of the year, but have spent more time finding 
their crossings than actually trapping. I would 
also appreciate information that you could give 
me on trapping wildcats. I have heard that 
they have a very poor sense of smell and better 
results could be obtained by mixing a small 
amount of skunk essence with your lure. Is this 
so? What would you recommend? 
Roger Sawyer, Wanakena 


@ I gave up using scent on wildcats some time 
ago. I would rather hang a porcupine, rabbit 
or piece of deer hide up for a lure. One set 
that works very well for me is a set made in a 
hollow log or stump. Put your bait—porky, 
beaver, rabbit or what have you—back in the 
log or stump, with the trap covered with dry 
punk from the log. Hang a lure over this where 
the cat can’t reach it. The hollow log or stump 
keeps the trap protected from the weather, so 
it’s working most of the time—Ed Maunton 


GUN COLLECTORS 


Dear Sir: Do you suppose there is a reader who 
could tell me what creature is attacking the 
powder horns in our collection. I would gladly 
feed these worms steak if they would leave my 


irreplaceable powder horns alone. What can 
I do? 


H. Irving Moore, 23 106th St., Troy 





WANTON SLAUGHTER 


Dear Editor: Your editorial in the last (Feb.- 
March) issue of The Conservationist concerning 
the illegal slaughter of deer certainly expresses 
the feelings of many real sportsmen. In order 
to prevent or curb such occurrences in the 
future, I believe that it is high time for every 
club to deputize the majority of its members. 
We should make it so tough for these 
criminals that they would think twice before 
even going into the woods for deer. That would 
also make it a lot safer for those of us who 
enjoy this great sport. I’m enclosing a picture, 
the sight of which should spur many clubs into 
action. The fawn is only one of thousands 
that were shot illegally. What are we waiting 
for? 
Dan Mueller, Niagara Falls 
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DEAD ALEWIVES 


Dear Sir: In the February-March issue of The 
Conservationist in the ‘Letters’ section regard- 
ing the dead alewives on the shores of Lake 
Ontario—I may be able to throw a little light 
on the subject. 

The late State Game Protector James F. 
Woodcok and myself were on the banks of the 
lake when a terrific electric storm came up. 
Lightning kept striking the water and after the 
storm was over the lake was covered with dead 
alewives—or shiners, as we call them. On 
different occasions we observed that the lake 


would be filled with dead fish after such 
storms. In this area these storms seem to follow 
the lake. 


These fish travel close to the surface and 
when they are running up the Niagara River 
you can stand on top of the gorge and see an 
endless black belt about 20 feet wide winding 
up the river. There is no doubt that these 
storms don’t account for all the dead fish seen 
on the shores, but they sure account for a lot 
of them. 

Leslie R. Davis, Niagara Falls 


BIRD HOUSES 


Dear Sirs: Kindly advise me where I may obtain 
plans or pictures of bird houses suitable for 
birds native to our location in Ulster County. 

John Brush, Stone Ridge 


@ Write the National Audubon Society, 1000 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 28, for a booklet 
on bird houses.—Editor 


‘COON WEIGHTS 


Dear Sirs: In regard to your article on the 
weight of ’coon in the February-March issue, 
will say a large ’coon around here comes close 
to 40 lbs. George Story, Jr. got one which 
weighed 38 Ibs. One was caught near Talberg 
a couple of years ago which weighed 39 Ibs. 

H. E. Beach, Vernon 


BUILDING A LEAN-TO 


Dear Editor: The Conservation Department 
states that three-sided structures may be built 
on State land at approved locations, of ap- 
proved materials and of approved design. Where 
does one find the answers to these questions? 

I am interested in constructing a lean-to- in 
the Indian Lake area, of blown down timber 
that is too far back in the woods to be salvaged. 
Can you give me any information about this? 

U. G. Hatzenbuhler, New Berlin 


© Under separate cover I am sending you a copy 
of our Recreation Circular #2 which will give 
you the regulations governing the erection and 
use of such structures, a copy of the standard 
plan, and form for making application. 

Should you decide to apply for a permit for 
one of these structures, the application form 
should be completed and forwarded to the Dis- 
trict Forester having jurisdiction over the area 
where the lean-to is to be erected. These ap- 
plications must have the approval of the Dis- 
trict Forester before they are granted by the 
Department—W. D. Mulholland, Supt., Camps 
and Trails 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE? 


Dear Editor: Is the Department permitting fish- 
ing in the closed areas by its personnel or by 
any other personnel hired or employed in the 
cleanup operations? 

Felix Heil, Syracuse 


® No—not under any circumstances.—Editor 





PHOTOS FOR THE MAGAZINE 


Dear Sirs: I would like to know if I could take 
some nature pictures for The Conservationist 
magazine. I am 15 years old and | like taking 
pictures as a hobby. My parents say I have a 
lot of good pictures, and I take them in all 
kinds of weather. 

I have different kinds of pictures now of ice 
scenes, snow in the woods, snowbanks, dogs, 
trees. I also have a lot on Niagara Falls, dif- 
ferent kinds of animals, lakes. And I almost had 
some of decr. 

Dave Ingraham, Clarksville 


©@ Thanks—we like to get pictures from our 
readers, although we have room for only a few 
of them. Better luck with the deer next time.— 
Editor 





MOUNTING JOB 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing a snapshot taken 
of a setup of whitetail deer heads of which I’m 
pretty proud. The deer on the left is a doe 
with antlers in the “velvet” taken the fall of 
1946, in the Ohio, (Herkimer County) area. 
The one on the right, a 14-pointer, was taken 
in the fall of 1950 in the Speculator area. The 
doe weighed in at 145 pounds hog dressed, the 
buck at 225. 

A. P. Burrill, Mohawk 


SQUIRREL TROUBLE 


Gentlemen: I have a problem that you may be 
able to help me with. I am building a home in 
Hempstead, Long Island and have squirrels in 
the house. I’ve tried every remedy but can’t 
seem to get rid of them. Can you suggest a 
method? 

Otto V. Marx, Long Island City 


@ That’s a tough one. Most effective method 
is to plug the holes by which the squirrels gain 
access. Those already established in the attic 
should prove susceptible to live trapping; for 
instructions and designs, see page 40, Decem- 
ber-January 1950-51 issue.—Editor 


MARTEN NOTE 


Dear Sirs: Your recent article on marten was 
very interesting. While stationed at Edmonton, 
Alberta, I visited several fur farms of which 
some were marten farms. Their reproduction 
was one and sometimes two per bred female. 
The ones I saw were paired off in large cases 
approximately six feet square and eight feet 
high, with nesting box about five feet off the 
ground on a tree stump inside the cages. 
Robert L. Galster, Syracuse 
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FARM MARSH 


Gentlemen: I am very much interested in 
learning more about building a wildlife marsh 
on my property here in Saratoga County. I am 
already a co-operator under the Soil Conserva- 
tion program and I would be willing to under- 
write the expense of a dam on a certain 
section of my property which I think is easily 
convertible to a pond marsh, but I need help in 
—(a) deciding definitely whether the site 1 have 
chosen is the right one, (b) the location of the 
dam and the limits of the pond and the marsh, 
and (c) locating someone with the proper ma- 
chinery and know-how to do the job. 
Can you help me? 
S. W. Corbin, Charlton 


@ Your District Game Manager can. We'll put 
him in touch with you.—Editor 


THE EYE OF THE LYNX 


Dear Editor: A very beautiful picture of the 
lynx head on page 41 of the last issue (Dec.- 
Jan.) To the best of my memory the pupil of 
the lynx eye is like that of other cats, slit up 
and down, oval when dilated. Am I right or 
wrong? It’s been quite a while since I’ve seen a 
lynx but there seems to be something unnatural 
about this picture. 


L. H. Gillies, Nantahala, N. C. 


@ In the dark or when the critter is dead, the 
eve pupils of the felines invariably are round. 
Otherwise, vertical slits are normal. The lynx 
head was drawn from a defunct specimen, so 
the pupil had to be shown almost round.—Clayt 
Seagears 


BEAVER TAGGING 


Dear Editor: I would like to see what the boys 
think about the beaver law. The law says we 
must have our beaver hides sealed in the county 
in which they were caught. I live in the lower 
end of Otsego County. I caught a small beaver 
worth $10. My Game Warden would be at 
Milford, about 35 miles away. It doesn’t seem 
quite right we should have to spend $6 or $7 
just to have a $10 beaver tagged. Why not let 
the local Town Clerks do this? I think the 
Game Wardens have too much to do without 
this. 


Art Palmer, Gilbertsville 


@ The law was changed this year so as to make 
it unnecessary to have the pelts tagged in the 
county where taken. But Game Protectors con- 
tinue to do the tagging because (1) they can 
do it for free, whereas if Town Clerks were to 
do this work there would have to be a charge, 


and (2) we need an accurate record of the take. 
—Editor 


DOG LAW 


Gentlemen: I am wondering what happened to 
that proposed dog law which was published in 
The Conservationist about a year or so ago? I 
personally thought it would be an excellent 
item of legislation and would go far in con- 
trolling wandering and unwanted dogs. 

Some farmers raising fowl, cattle and sheep 
in our county are trying to do something about 
this menace at the present time, and have gone 
so far as to enlist the co-operation of the 
county sportsmen’s clubs and other county or- 
ganizations. And I have heard recently of two 
instances of dogs chasing and mangling deer. 
One deer finally ran away to the woods, prob- 
ably to die in misery. The second deer was 
killed by an officer, after she could not get up 
again, and turned over to a legal institution. 
What became of the dogs? Probably ran 
away to chase deer the next day. 


As a sportsman, a dog owner, and a dog lover, 

I ask: ““What can be done to correct this ter- 
tible situation?” 

Floyd E. Chamberlain, Mayville 


@ If you believe that new legislation is required, 
why not take it up with your local organizations, 
then with your representatives in the Legisla- 
ture? We agree that a new “dogs-at-large” law 
is long overdue.—Editor 


BLACK NECK PHEASANT 


Dear Editor: Saw a large cock pheasant this last 
January. He was all red, like a dark colored 
Rhode Island hen, up to his neck. No ring 
visible, with an all green neck and head. Was 
within a rod of him. What kind is it? 

Morell G. McKennan, Milford 
®@ Probably a “black neck”—one of the strains 
bred into the ringneck (which is a hybrid). We 
have imported some to help maintain blood 
lines at our game farms.—Editor 


HOW MANY BEAVER? 
Dear Editor: Have you any idea of the esti- 
mated beaver population of New York State? 
Marie E. Gaudett, Nature Adviser, 
Girl Scouts of America 


@ An estimate: 20 to 25 thousand.—Editor 





BINDING 


Dear Editor: Possibly some of the subscribers 
of The Conservationist would like to bind their 
own copies as I have done. 

These binders are made by The Suckert Loose- 
Leaf Cover Co., 234 West Larned St., De- 
troit 26, Mich. and sell for $2.75 each for two 
or more. Some will feel this is a little ex- 
pensive, but it is a fine way to preserve a fine 
magazine. They are very easy to bind. Com- 
plete instructions are sent with the binders. 

I have the first five years bound in three books. 
One book carries the first year of six copies 
while the other two (which are thicker) carry 
two complete years of 12 copies each. I have 
been so pleased with them I thought others 
would like to preserve theirs as well. 

One thing I might add. As these copies are 
loose sheets stapled together they need a little 
additional strength so that they will not pull 
out of the book as it is opened. At the top and 
bottom of the back edge of each copy I paste a 
piece of cloth tape (such as bookbinders’ tape) 
about 4 inch long and 1 inch wide covering 
about 4 inch front and back. Then I place all 
the issues to be bound together and run a piece 
of tape down the back edge, letting it lap a 
little over the back and front. 

In ordering, the size of the copy should be 
given and the thickness of the copies to be 
bound (% inches thick for six copies, 14 inches 
inches for 12 copies). 

Alex Petit, Elmira Heights 
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FREAK ANTLER 


Dear Sir: I am enclosing a picture of a deer 
horn that was found in the vicinity of Meacham 
Lake. This horn has fifteen definite points. ‘The 
hunters who have seen the horn say they have 
never seen anything like it in their experience 
in the woods, and all wish they had seen the 
animal before he dropped it. 

Howard D. Kemp, Plattsburg 





HUDSON RIVER NOTES 
Dear Sir: Dad and I fish in the Hudson River 


and we have a boat and outboard motor. Above 
Esopus Island there is a reef which extends to 
a buoy marker. There are immature striped 
bass there. These bass run with white perch 
and drive minnows to the surface. The island 
I refer to is opposite Norrie Point where the 
State Park and boat basin are located. The bass 
are active about the time of low tide and some- 
times during high tide. They are more active 
on cloudy days but will feed in sunlight too. 
However, these fish are generally around ten to 
fourteen inches. 

We were fishing just east of the island for 
catfish one day and Dad caught a striped bass 
about 204 inches so we kept it. We have never 
tried fishing at night though. White perch in 
the river are generally small but extremely 
numerous. I only caught three from nine to 
ten inches in length. Last year there were not 
so many baitfish in the river. They were scarce 
compared to other years. 

Thomas L. Conklin, Jr., Poughkeepsie 


FOR THE YOUNG COUPLE 


Dear Sir: Could you help me sell my copies of 
The Conservationist? I am moving to Florida 
and would like to dispose of them at a small 
profit as I need the money bad. I have all 
issues to date except Vol. 5 #3. I also have 
extras of Vol. 1 #6 and Vol. 2 #1. When 
I leave I will tell the Postmistress to turn over 
my Conservationists to the young couple who 
are buying my home. I am sure they will en- 
joy them. 
Lymon E. Blackmon, Box 105, 
Killbuck, N. Y. 
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THE INSIDE ON THE OUTDOORS SERIES 


Fun With Frogs 


impressed us as a boy were four 

elderly gentlemen in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. One could draw a fine side 
view of a horse. Another carried a tiny 
oe as a watch-fob. (At my request, 
1e usually would insert in it a cartridge 
the size of a rice grain and shoot it off. 
It made quite a noise and the little puff 
of black powder made a lasting smell.) 
The third always carried with him to 
dinner a silver canister filled with gin- 
gerbread which he had made special. 
He would approach our table at the 
hotel with great ceremony, remove a 
hunk of gingerbread with a pair of 
silver tongs and present it to me with a 
hg bow and the words pro bono pub- 
ico. 

But the fourth elderly gentleman 
was really extra special. He had a great 
garden filled with oleanders, camellias, 
bougainvillias, statues and stuff. He 
would put on his gray beaver hat, take 
me by the hand and we would march 
off into this garden. I would then sit 
on a coquina slab and he would go a 
few steps beyond and sit on a bench 
near a lily pool. With considerable of 
a flourish ie would next tap a gong 
with his cane. Immediately there would 
come from the pool a couple dozen of 
the biggest bullfrogs you ever saw. 
They would hop over to this elderly 
gentleman and sit around him on the 
grass. They would sit there for a long 
time as though expecting something 
to come from his beard. It got so I 
half expected something like that to 
happen myself. 

I don’t remember what the pitch 
was but I will always remember this 
act as one of the most singular sights 
I ever saw. In any event, it was an 
unusual introduction to frogdom for 
a boy, and I must confess that since 
then I have always secretly regarded big 
frogs as gnomish characters transplanted 
from the world of the Wizard of Oz 
and quite capable, under certain magic 
circumstances, of discussing the 
weather, the water table or women. 

Frogs absolutely don’t give a whoop 
as to what they eat—as long as it moves. 
But it must move. No doubt this as- 
sures them of fresh fodder. But not 
always. I was once acquainted with one 
that scooped up and swallowed gently 
rolling golf balls. Big bullfrogs eat 


A ivy the many grown-ups who 
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ducklings, snakes, chipmunks, smaller 
(even though only somewhat) frogs, 
and even turtles. Anything—big or 
little—that moves. In this respect bull- 
frogs are like bulls that charge the 
motionless matador’s moving cape. T'ra- 
ditionally, the way to catch frogs is 
with a hunk of dangled red flannel. 
But the color means no more to a 
bullfrog than to a bull. It could just 
as well be chartreuse. Probably better. 

My Mother once had a little tiled 
pool in a sun room. The canary 


dwelled in the room. I caught a three- 
pound bullfrog to dwell in the pool. 
It was not there long. Neither was the 
canary because one day it made the 
mistake of attempting a bath in the 


ase I'll never forget how silly the 
tog looked with a bunch of yellow tail 
feathers sticking out of its mouth. 

But those big frogs can be tamed 
easily and they are nice and clean to 
have around. Ordinarily wild ones are 
exceedingly wary and usually sit at the 
edge of deep escape water. Captive 
ones tame quickly. Then you can have 
fun. Usually a few bars on a mouth 
organ will start them to bellowing. They 
are different from many men who usu- 
ally require only a few bars. If you 
want to change the needle all you have 
to do is pick up the frog and tickle it. 
The frog will open its mouth and give 
forth the loudest, piercingest, radio 
murder scream you ever heard. The 
bigger the frog, the more terrific the 
noise. 

Or maybe you’d like to measure the 
inside displacement of your pet. To 
do this, tie one end of a frankfurter to 
a string and dangle the thing near the 
frog. In a moment, the amphibian 
will appear to be smoking a cigar. Us- 
ing its hands as pushers, it will swallow 
the weinie down to where its stomach 
ends and probably then some. The 
string should be cut as closely as pos- 
sible to the frog’s mouth or the old 
fellow is likely to get tangled in the 
bushes until its stomach juices dissolve 
the string. This won’t take long but 
it'll save you worry if you cut the 
string. Everybody worries enough these 
days without having frogs thrown in. 

While the frog is swallowing this 
weinie the Nature student can watch 
a very unusual operation. For the frog 
is one of the few critters which helps 


to swallow its food with its eyes. We 
will omit explanation of this perform- 
ance because, after all, something must 
be left to provide the reward for orig- 
inal research. Please do not write this 
magazine for experimental frogs. We 
have only a few tadpoles which are self 
feeders. 

‘Tadpoles also are known as pollywogs 
which is a much better name for juve- 
nile gnomes. Bullfrog wogs take two 
years to lose their tales and become 
frogs which, obviously enough, are 
scientifically known as tailless amphib- 
ians. Pollywogs hatched from eggs laid 
by other kinds of frogs usually take only 
one year or less. Pollywogs have legs 
all the time but they don’t show them 
until they are graduated from the eighth 
grade. When the legs finally appear the 
pollywog doesn’t have to be overly 
careful about where it steps because if 
it loses a leg a new one will grow out 
to replace it. It is too bad for the 
Grade A or Table Frogs that this 
strange power of rejuvenation ends at 
the pollywog stage. 

Being cold-blooded animals, the ac- 
tivity of frogs is governed by outside 
temperature. When it gets cold, frogs 
hibernate—usually under water in the 
mud. The heart still operates now and 
then but the rest of the frog takes a 
rest. Frogs may still live although 
frozen in ice—as long as the heart 
doesn’t freeze too. Frogs don’t live in 
the far north because they’d be hiber- 
nating all the time. 


@ALT water poisons frogs. So does 
lime. That’s how come no frogs 
at the sea shore or in strongly lime- 
stone regions. Frogs breathe through 
pores in the skin and also secrete irri- 
tating juices through pores. These 
juices are irritating to some animals but 
not us humans. The pickerel frog (see 
picture) gives with a juice that may kill 
other kinds of frogs boxed with it but it 
doesn’t seem to affect much else. 

A lot of the toads also secrete juices. 
A dog (except maybe those that never 
learn a lesson from one porcupine) 
never mouthes a common garden toad 
more than once. But skunks love ’em. 
Toad juices definitely don’t produce 
warts but they may retard human per- 
spiration temporarily. At least certain 
German violinists are recorded as having 
handled toads before concerts so their 
hands wouldn’t perspire and gum up 
the strings. Maybe hence Etoad in G 
Minor. 

There are said to be more than 
2,000 different kinds of frogs and 
toads but only a comparative few have 
names. If you would like a job as frog 
and toad namer, you can have it. 

—Cayt SEAGEARS 
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Dividends in Ducks, Part II........ Robert A. Wells.......... DJ 51-52 Old Black Joe. . Lccaahechee eases C. A. Wardner........... JJ 52 
Sere Michael Petruska, George On Borrowed Time (Trees saved from 
Weiffenbach........... AS 49 extinction) Be alla ata paseitedat eed ia ocanate E. W. Littlefield.......... JJ 50 

Ever See a Pink-Tailed Rabbit?..... , Ok DJ 51-52 hes nun ETE Albert W. Bromley....... DJ 50-51 
Experiment on Valeour Inland... .... 0 ...ccccccccccccccccccces FM 50 Saga of the Paper Boats............ John Bohne Ehrhardt..... DJ 50-51 
Feeding the Hungry Whitetail......  .....s.sceceeeceeceeeee: FM 49 Those Good Old Days (Logging)... .....2--.0eee eee e ees AM 50 
Game Management Area: Oak Or- IO Baek Seccevneaneena Nick Drahos............. AS 51 

te Sea ee eet ae, ee a i Oe > ana Traps, Part I1...............eeeee Nick Drahos............. ON 51 


eeccccceseessss OS 8B WROPrOSB UNC DOAVEr:........--+++55 SOMBRE DO. NMICr.........- 


Housing Project for Rabbits........ 












How We Decide on a Beaver Season. Arthur W. Holweg........ FM 50 HOBBIES 

More Huns Than You Think....... Robert A. Wells......... AS 51 Arthur Currier — Collector......... P. W. Fosburgh.......... FM 47 
New York's Coyote Control Problem Greenleaf T. Chase....... DJ 49-50 Caves in New York................ Clay Perry.............. JJ 48 
Nuisance Wildlife Control.......... Ben O. Bradley.......... FM 48 Homespun Hackles (Fly tying)...... Clayt Seagears........... JJ 47 
PIs n'a o.sin.ss6 0 tectansi cineas Arthur W. Holweg........ AM 51 Mrs. Richards’ Beavers............ Mrs. A. M. Richards...... ON 49 
I 5s hares ce «olen ane ater Robert W. Darrow....... ON 47 Notes on Falconry................. Clayt Seagears........... AS 48 
reer Earl Westervelt.......... ON 50 TSS iciccadisedacicciecs Sc Rdes AM 51 
PR-48-D (More Cover on the Land). Ben QO. Bradley.......... FM 49 What to Do With Carp? Answer: 


Reports from District Game Manag- 













Speaking of Coyotes............... Ed. Maunton............ DJ 51-52 : : B tt Fowle _.. ON 48 
Spring Geese at Oak Orchard. <.... Robert F. Perry... 2... ae a. Ee ee 
The Latest on Coyotes..........-.. Greenleaf Chase, Earl West- Decoys Work on Fish, Too......... Ralph H. Milne.......... FM 50 
ervelt. see... 6 sees ees DJ 50-51 Deer Season a Flop................ P. W. Fosburgh.......... AM 48 
Trapping Season for Muskrat and Department Photographer.......... P. W. Fosburgh.......... FM 50 
Mink. .......-+--20eesee-sscres Arthur H. Cook.......... ON 49 RSTO... sc. a cceaasdnacainere se cccet A 4 
What's Happening to Our Deer Dr. Greeley, His Slings, Arrows and 
Range? ......----.- eee eeeeee ees Robert W. Darrow....... DJ 50-51 SI IIOID? .; ..c caaraca  ReGattedeenembeccgehayed DJ 49-50 
Whitetail in New York............. J. Victor Skiff............ ON 47 Elegy on Opening Day of the Trout 
Robert W. Darrow....... DJ 47-48 Season _ V.O. Sturtevant......... AM 48 
Winter Deer Feeding.............. Robert W. Darrow....... FM 48 EE See esos P. W. Fosburgh "8 gees 
SE GI cc) acepcccctcccececbecugentt A 4 . CREM fe P_W.F Ue 
Your Fish and Game Managers..... «1... 0+. eeeeeeeeee renee DJ 46-47 Guides and Guiding... ............ cabargh. .. ; 





errr eee 
















GAME PROPAGATION I Move We Adjourn............... 2) A RASRAC 

Building a Wildlife Marsh.......... ae DJ 51-52 It Ain’t Necessarily So............. le ME a cals co neues AM 50 
Ducks (Made in New York)........ Robert A. Wells.......... ON 46 WT ood a's og asicacccenaces [AAR JJ 50 
First Aid for Pheasants............ Fred Everett............ AS 47 Life on an Adirondack............. John Wilkins............ DJ 49-50 
Hare Raising Experience........... Earl R. Holm............ A 4 RA IE ci cancsce. caameubedeens «as eacsaees AS 50 
Goose Stocks Ducks............... Earl R. Holm............ AS 49 1948 Gift Preview................. Clayt Seagears........... DJ 47-48 
Mr. Mahoney and eM dcsas Justin T. Mahoney....... AS 47 On Not Catching Brown Trout...... Sparse Grey Hackle....... JJ 48 

ooceccccs6secc0 CER EEC ccankte ars mn MPIIIIID sc <6cccncccesie Barnett Fowler........... AS 48 


opsneteanes 0a GAR The Care and Feeding of Fishermen. . Nosuceaaeeu 





The Care and Feeding of Hunters... J. Victor Skiff... ... ON 50 

There Oughta be a Law............ Justin T. Mahoney...... DJ 51-52 

GE 00 OEE oo 5050 cs aenees evens John R. Greeley..... ON 50 
HUNTING 

AGirontaek Deer. ss... ois eid da C. W. Severinghaus DJ S&-51 

Beaver Take by Counties, 1950 (also 

Otter) inn aes eee aba +tennscaeaanes gi AM 50 
Big Game Hunter eas Hugh Fosburgh. . . FM 48 
Big Game Season for Archers....... Barnett Fowler........... AS 48 
Deer: New York’s Billion Dollar Asset 

Hunting Possibilities in New 
ee ee ee ae C. W. Severinghaus.... ON 49 
This Fall's Deer Hunting Pros- 
DRO, ic ccancnnins sphere C. W. Severinghaus ON 49 
The Live WwW eight-Dressed 
Weight and Live Weight- 
Edible Meat Relationships C. W. Severinghaus..... ON 49 
Swe Foor Gitlin séic ik 5 ce net George H. Lesser....... . ON 49 
First Aid for Gunshot Wounds... ... Gen. Norman Kirk ON 48 
Grancel Fitz Scoring System (Deer 
TS og nc Weed bok Beedel! bec csanessvoees . ON 46 
Half a Million Hu nters. Poshst. . cack mbsusawdhs ON 46 
Hippity, Hoppity, There Goes 

eR en a eee Fosburgh . DJ 46-47 
Hunting Prospects. Sid: 6) diate. wcntudatbeds tanweweah den AS 651 
Last Night a Fresh Snow F ll 

ae Fred Streever.... sea DJ 46-47 
New York’s Record Heads (Deer)... P. W. Fosburgh.......... ON 46 
Oyster Bay Duck Club............. Don Schierbaum......... FM 49 
Poreupins — Worth His Balt?.......  ccoccccosaicvessvaceedcs A 4 
Pe IN Saisie ce) Sat hecccceccccaskuwioue’ ON 50 
Pursuit of Wounded Deer.......... C. W. Severinghaus, John 

TOUR. cv scnephaviess ON 50 
Quips on Quackery.............46- Clayt Seagears........... ON 48 
Some Aspects of the Past Hunting 

IRE. cxndin tis. aninine<sceeRhn tt alals oo scacwagenses .. DJ 48-49 
State’s Ten Best Heads............ P. W. Fosburgh.......... ON 46 
Stillhunting........... poabiieeiceas John E. Tanck, Franklin J. 

POG... « .sixciasanioade ON 51 
The Coming Deer Seasons.......... C. W. Severinghaus....... AS 530 
The Indian Hunter................ Dr. Carl E. Guthe........ ON 47 
Trends (Hunting pressure, etc.)..... Clayt Seagears....... . DJ 48-49 
Winter Deer Mortality — This Fall's 

Hunting Prospects..............- C. W. Severinghaus....... AS 48 

Word of Warning (Accidents)....... Roland B. Miller......... ON_46 
INSECTS 

EERE POLL, BT EEE POPE POP Tee AM 580 
EE TEs cap 6 O¥s neeneanad tes Bureau of Forest Pest Con- 

BO cas csGadwan tes ones AS 49 
Big Bug of the Bass Riffs........... Clayt Seagears........... ON 49 
IN ean p< bom 6 ui 0's Sip S989 Dr. R. D. Glasgow. ...... AM 48 
Bugs in Your Vacation............. Donald L. Collins........ JJ 580 
Enemies in Our Midst............. E. W. Littlefield.......... JJ 51 
Ed. «ics datos talent o's Wen 0.0m P. W. Fosburgh.......... JJ 50 
Heligrammite.............. Tere fo  . ee ON 49 
eg er Pree CG... cas cc> se ... IT & 
Insects on the Rampage............ C. J. Yops, Wm. Clave.... AS 51 
Know Thine Enemy (Forest pests).. Wm. M. Foss...........- JJ 47 
Maintaining Food in Trout Streams Dwight A. Webster. . . AM 50 
Trout Food in Streams............. Dwight A. Webster....... AM 50 

INSIDE ON THE OUTDOORS 
by Clayt Seagears 

Algae, Fungi and Their Business 

PE: SS 6 Bh wits axis sé weiesncee cess qaeveek .. AS 51 
All Rainbows — But Different Spots ... AM6&l1 
Barn Owl — The Ghost in the Attic. .................... . FM 50 
Rieter eh dss |p aisiduseente + leenth rite DJ 48-49 
Canada Lynx....... Wivgie . aahon noe boa sia . DJ 61-52 
Coyote — Unbidden Guest AgtbiWine, 4 senes kerb ep eeegnwhoen AM 49 
Deer (Dressing and butchering).....  ... 2.2.2.2... ec eee e ee eeee ON 47 
I Se eo hb.dla ev ods p weles . ON 48 
Duck With a Helmet — Hooded Mer- 

RS aia ncle'e tka oh Ha A Rae REY 0.02 Vases. oo 5 ams pete s JJ 51 
Family Circle— Our7 Common Frogs ...............--0.0e0e08 J3 52 
Finicky Feeders — Rocks — Coon — 

MME OPED cc ckcctace “Sete caccccaccrtdccetep es A 4 
Five Curious Critters (Bat, Mole,etc.)  ................ eee eeees AS 47 
Foliage — Commercial Fish — Setter ........... 0.2005 cenees ON 46 
Gnome of the Night — Flying Squirrel ................. JI 5&0 
Guide to Happier Fishing. ........ AM 50 
Harnessed Hawks (Falconry)...... AS 48 
Hellgrammite — The Original Bass 

ei. s ON 49 
James Hy Q. Crow...........- ON 51 
Live Traps You Can Make... . DJ 50-51 
Missing New Yorkers (Extinct species) FM 48 
Mr. Monkey Mitts (Raccoon)...... FM 51 
More Nimble Than the Red Squirrel 

me AMOOMMOK DUBEOOT.. 3 0c ccc ttc cess cvcnsswccessope FM 52 
Mother, Inc. (White-footed mouse)...  ..... 6.26... cee ees eens JJ 48 
I hla Mate I tn a 4 oi indie hive hems op Oe ERE JJ 47 
Our Sharpest Operator (Porcupine)... ..............2eeeeeeees AS 50 
EES. CEN Sse ace aed s¥R sy] 64404600. oop Qeaeke utes DJ 49-60 
ION, is octane en dAbesy + <dadcmsanse oe <seune ap es AS 49 


Three Poisonous Snakes of New York ....................c0ee JI 49 
UN rico a sucsenGeuseneste” ste ebauase sere euee ee AM 47 
I shes 6:635.5:0'6 0:3 bee Mela bid ee bere ve vee tote cee ee Cea FM 47 
I ea. Se nreemnn ge as ode G ws no veute'e ome Coe ctl DJ 47-48 
Wet Woods Whistler (Woodcock). . . ON 50 
WOE ORIN cc ec ccntetiies “sinescSe cess oomeeen DJ 46-47 
Wildlife Landlord — Woodchuck....  .... 2... cee ce cee ceece AM 48 
WC IN EIS cs vavecass! | scGeetctersirtchececreen AM 52 
Woods Episode (Bear — Otter)... cccccccccccsccccsevcecce FM 49 
LAKES 
RI ee Barnett Fowler.......... JI 48 
NOR on 06 nc: acie'awin'enlb CORGROIN Ns ise orariemn-vare AM 51 
rer ST DOS SA ee FM 49 
Blue Mountain Lake............... Roland B. Miller......... ON 49 
Butterfield Lake.................. Donald G. Pasko......... AM 52 
Canandaigua Lake................ Ce Ms IS isn gin ide or vee FM 51 
Cayuga Lake......... wieieb eee Ase Dwight A. Webster....... AS 49 
GIL 5 6 ics sciccercdeventeaeam cnt cone oO EEE, ON 47 
Chautauqua...... wwe SOUL tee Udell B. Stone........... JJ 47 
| er er Ser A Robert F. Perry.......... AS 48 
Coemeiee ake... 65s AS Wm. D. Mulhbolland...... A 4 
Hands Across Lake Champlain...... re ee JI 8 
PE EOD a vccsetetutoss- thee U. B. Stone, Fred Everett. DJ 51-52 
re en Mrs. Harlan Fish......... AM 48 
IDG Fi. decso ac nedtewesae eee Herman Forster.......... FM 47 
ET ee eee DO MR ag 60:06 we dh eae DJ 47-48 
ee ee ae ee Fred Everett, Donald G. 
BD as oN k ds asec as ON 51 
Lake Cossayuna............... Fred Everett, Asa H. Smith AS 51 
Ras, hot 5648 esos oe emcee Wm. C. Sengbusch....... AM 49 
IR 6 30 3 onan apcmnaials eared Fred Streever............ AM 47 
EGMRARIIOMID....... cs cccccctvencens Oso Ve Ea, DD. 
Weeks, Udell B. Stone.. FM 50 
RS 6. cd bingess osaesaweue P. W. Fosburgh.......... DJ 48-49 
SS SEO Or Roland B. Miller......... ON 48 
GUIII. 5 oso. ov aneoneet caaun Wm. C. Senning.......... DJ 46-47 
Otsego Lake.......... ica aah ee aes Dr. Louis C. Jones....... DJ 49-50 
SE I so no 586 505060 ees dhe Fred Everett, Cecil E. Hea- 
cox. eis ... FM 52 
PO Be i 28s codec cpetadiace John Knox. - IT @ 
PR AB. i 6:55: cos payne cates J. D. Bulger. Wie beeen ON 50 
I ss ks Sand o pean Omawe Frank J. Mooney . FM 48 
I Deo vidscadetenedaae ieee MMs. cs seco e cas AS 47 
PE IIR. onc c's’ v poueansks’s Dwinal Kerst . AM 50 
PDs cdiavaced case etadee's Bob Bush.......... . ON 4 
ME MEE ccusccesecsccsecences’ U. B. Stone. phate JI 52 
Skaneateles Lake.................. U. B. Stone, Ceeil E. Hea- 
cox, Fred Everett. . 9 
Survey Notes on Indian Lake....... John R. Greeley.......... AM 48 
Upper Saranac Lake............... Charles R. Deuel......... AS 50 
LAND MANAGEMENT 
Cee OE. Bose, - casey sos <0 Reed Adams............. ON 49 
Christmas Trees and Land Use...... Bis is IS ns mots ccc DJ 46-47 
Conservation at the Roadside....... Dept. of Public Works FM 52 
Farm Marsh for Muskrats.......... Arthur H. Cook.......... DJ 48-49 
Farm Pond for Trout.............. Co WeMeses. ccccete FM 49 
IN i ste caaas <6 ches eee P. W. Fosburgh.......... ON 48 
|, oo . ARRAN RAB Wo Ws WOE. occ ccc AM 49 
Ken Jenkins’ Farm................ Donald J. Spittler........ DJ 50-51 
Miracle on a Farm..........-..-++ Harold E. Klingaman..... ON 49 
Landscaping a Farm Pond.......... Se ne ssn: 4 48 AM 51 
Measure Your Community......... Clayt Seagears........... AS 51 
More Cover on Our Land and In Our 
I ee ee ee aaa nares DJ 48-49 
NPR SRI peered Ben O. Bradley.......... FM 49 
BG satin dS nodes nanksensnineries P. W. Fosburgh.......... AM 47 
Seashore Planting................. Henry Reppa............ AM 50 
yo yg. re Dr. Paul Crouch......... AM 51 
The Fate of Florence, a Town....... Bernard A. Roth......... AS 51 
The Old Farm Renewed............ Harold E. Klingaman..... AM 50 
There’s No Detour (8.C.S. Districts) Hugh Wilson............ JI 48 
Why Don’t We Make the Lumbermen 
pI or ery re E. W. Littlefield.......... FM 52 
LAWS 
Tine ae Die MOR. oss.) bohauncunyy tee sccaneans AM 47 
Big Game Season for Archers. ...... Barnett Fowler AS 48 
Cy NE BU ree ca nc tps) socccctessccespscpessess ON 51 
Firearms for Minors............... P. W. Fosburgh...... DJ 49-50 
EE: rt ch daehees eee daw es ae es gables sate DJ 47-48 
How We Decide on a Beaver Season. Arthur W. Holweg FM 50 
BE cc cdesccnncccdcas) S60 se We pgee seer sire op yee AM 51 
Be CR iisinins's ss sicbcades | SeeCad eects sen i% FM 47 
1948 Legislative CN ss onin'c 5.5 6:8:6 J. Victor Skiff AM 48 
Probienss in Tagislation. ..0 0s Oe tet et ween. . DJ 49-50 
fe GAs DGC MEE CTO: cee bo AM 52 
Should We Get Tougher?........... P. W. Fosburgh.......... DJ 50-51 
Signboards in the Adirondacks...... Wm. M. Foas.......... . AS 50 
Summary 1948 Legislative Season 
(Bapplloment).. 6.0... esc c ees cet eee were ver escrreceees AM 48 
There Oughta Be a Law...........- Justin T. Mahoney....... DJ 51-52 
Thrds Troe Feopeenle. |. 2. ERE cw cece ceseceevee ss os eit DJ 46-47 
To Pick or Not To Pick (Wildflowers) E. W. Littlefield...... AM 50 


All About Panthers................ 
Animals and Your Health 


oT ee 
Coyote — Unbidden Guest......... 
Deer (see Hunting) 

WOR nines cemessaeiucestaneeees 
Gnome of the Night (Flying Squirrel) 
og) SR errs 
How to Draw a Mouse 
Missing New Yorkers.............. 
Mister Monkey Mitts............ 7 
Mostly About Bears............... 
Mrs. Richards’ Beavers 
New York’s Coyote Control Problem 
CNS 6 6 sb Sse Re ae eases ae 
Ss oka o'nn. 2b 5-63 eens coh eee 
Our Sharpest Operator (Porcupine). . 
RE yt en se 
IETS 5c. <M a: cipte, ante ae eee 
PEE... 3,-\< a0 waaay es ame 
The Cat Nobody Knows ae: 
The Mysterious Eel. . 
Those Little Mammals. 
Water Shrew 


Wildlife Landlord — Woodchuck. . 


CG Foie acs cvseeccs ON 51 
BIS iter os eo cave FM 52 

W. J. Hamilton, Jr....... FM 50 
Clayt Seagears........... ON 47 
W. J. Hamilton, Jr....... ON 50 
ee DJ 50-51 
W. J. Hamilton, Jr....... AS 4 
Clayt Seagears........... AM 49 
Arthur H. Cook.......... DJ 49- 
Clayt Seagears........... JJ 50 
Robert M. Roecker....... AS 51 
Clayt Seagears...... JI 48 
Clayt Seagears FM 48 
Clayt Seagears........... FM 51 
Clayt Seagears......... . FM 49 
Mrs. A. M. Richards ON 49 
Arthur H. Cook.......... DJ 46-47 
Greenleaf T. Chase. DJ 49-50 
Arthur H. Cook... AS 48 
Arthur H. Cook FM 48 
Clayt Seagears.... AS 50 


P. W. Fosburgh.......... JJ 51 


MAPS 


Adirondack High Peak Country — 


Trails and Lean-Tos 
pT 8 eee ee 
Attack By Air (Gypsy moth area)... 


A New Deal for Catharine (Creek). . 
Butterfield Lake. .... 0.5.0. ccccccce 
Canandaigua Lake................. 
Canoes & Campsites 
Cattaraugus County 
Cayuga Lake 
Champlain. . 


Commer TABS 6 oi. 6 occ cies sctek 
Counties of Orange and Rockland. .. 
County of Columbia 
Come Gs «aos hob scaccscnes 
Deer Licenses, Take 
Delaware County.................. 
Dividends in Ducks 


Franklin County 
We CN . os Sten cn csicci ade 
Game Management Districts 
Grp GM... bc a aucce derived 
Hamilton County 


Herkimer County 
Honeoye Lake 


Kensico 


TQWUICOUIAT 2... ; . . 5 ec couececcas 
Liquid Assets (Water for New York) 
EME LAS ock.bece os cncncssts une 
Maps (U. 8. G. 8. and aerial)....... 
More Huns Than You Think....... 
Mounting USGS Quadrangle Maps. . 
New York State Forest Districts... . 
New York State’s Beaver Range... . 
New York’s Three Deer Ranges... .. 
90 Miles Down the Indian River. ... 
Nov. 25, 1950 Storm Damage....... 
SE sa) wind own bre ahentes wate 
Our Muskalonge Fishery. .... 
Outdoors Map (Supplement)........ 
GUE IE, oon ivsspacenane eA 


Planning for Fire...... 


David B. Cook...... . BS 

Clayt Seagears........... DJ 49-50 

Clayt Seagears...... . DJ 48-49 

Wes A. FRG... .. 2 c6c0%- JJ 51 

W. J. Hamilton, Jr....... JJ 47 

Walter J. Schoonmaker... AS 47 

J. Viator GRIF. esc cee ON 47 

Robert W. Darrow. .... DJ 47-48 

P. W. Fosburgh.......... ON 47 

Clayt Seagears.... AM 48 
cvabdawkeswaogeeee AS 47 

ica 4: uqare abel nammaies DJ 51-52 

Bureau of Forest Pest Con- 

WE ac csAudnoveeadtse AS 49 
Cecil E. Heacox.......... FM 47 
Donald G. Pasko......... / AM 52 
eS eee s 
BF MN cttceuieveda. JJ 47 
Nick Drahos............. AM 49 
Dwight A. Webster....... AS 49 
NES «hv cinitinceseee ON 47 
Udell B. Stone........... IJ 47 
Fred Everett............ AM 52 
Komen Sehetkaaroeeeete cee © JJ 52 
Robert F. Perry.......... AS 48 
Roland B. Miller, Nick 
J AEE Re eee AS 49 
Wm. D. Mulholland...... A 46 
Fred Everett............. DJ 51-52 
Roland B. Miller......... AS 50 
Carleton B. King......... DJ 50-51 
Susecnenaiuselerseaun ek 8 ON 47 
PR CI ac caeascacss 4 AM 50 
Clayt Seagears........... ON 51 
Robert A. Wells.......... ON 46 
i See JJ 49 
WEE MMIII. osc cacvecens FM 47 
Fred Everett............. FM 51 
PUNE DORI, oo. videee ds. AS 51 
i.ctnune SRL AST esekeen 3 JJ 47 
Fred Everett. . ; AM 51 
Elizabeth and Robert 

ot ee eee ON 50 
Fred Everett............. JJ 51 
U. B. Stone, Fred Everett. DJ 51-52 
EOE eee JJ 50 
Herman Forster.......... FM 47 
RS «asc ceases cee DJ 47-48 
Arthur Mack............ JJ 52 
Fred Everett. ON 51 


Fred Everett, Asa H. ‘Smith AS 51 


Fred Streever............ AM 47 
Clayt Seagears........... FMI50 
Fred Everett............. FM 52 
Clayt’Seagears........... JJ* 50 
Roland B. Miller......... ON"48 
D. G. Rankin, A. 8. Hop- 
Re ON 47 
Robert A. Wells.......... AS 51 
nchederanie ON 51 
Sah Vea kt cide wewetereeans AS 47 
Leven eas cuens AM 47 
cepaabekdecwegudeseunuas DJ 47-48 
J. D. Bulger...... JJ 49 
64a +a kaha k Weleees FM 51 
Wm. C. Senning.......... DJ 46-47 
Roland B. Miller, Fred 
Everett. ..... AS 51 
Cn Petaotabenhhatecas JJ 48 
Fred Everett, Cecil E. He: a- 
cox. . FM 52 
A. 8. Hopkins. Wildatesowens AM 52 


Pollution, New York Harbor. 
Pollution on Long Island........... 


Public Fly Fishing. . naa 
Pursuit of Wounded Deer. . cine 


Rensselaer County......... 
TRIE. cs chron ed sas'ee 
Sacandaga 


Silver Lake............. ee 
St. Lawrence County. .... 
Salvage Report (4)...... 


TE in cosmadeur cece 
Nick Drahos............. 
Frank J. Mooney. 

Bob Bush. ...... 
Fred Everett .... 
U. B. Stone..... 

Nick Drahos..... 


U. B. Stone, C. E. Heacox, 
Fred Everett. 


Daniel Merriman, James R. 


DJ 48-49 


... TS 51 


Westman... . IJ 52 
Suffolk County............ Nick Drahos..... . DJ 49-50 
Sullivan County................. Nick Drahos..... . FM 49 
Summer Sport— Fishing on L ong 
jE, ae ape aR ° ape ; JJ 47 
This Business of Pollution.......... Harold C. Ostertag FM 49 
Those Aerial Photographs. . A. 8. Hopkins..... ON 47 
Thousand Islands Bass............. Udell B. Stone. JJ 49 
2 Days or 2 Weeks by Canoe..... Clayt Seageers. . ap . IJ 52 
U. 8. G. 8S. Quadrangles... ... ee! eee ON 47 
WEIN gsc ccesecodeeentin Fred Everett. . ON 51 
Water Tamed . cc cccsectss vimetin Fred Everett. . AM 50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Adirondack Museum............... Roland B. Miller......... JJ 49 
A Tail, But Whose?......... W. J. Hamilton, Jr....... DJ 50-51 
Mt GE ad be di pane Sechen ds David B. Cook........... AM 50 
Anew Gomen CAB Tae. goes ca cia © etecddccsscsens cn AS 50 
Weis Winnie ams T Lakes... oo cdi dhs: cbdbie cosaatscncuvcdngste 14 AM 49 
Care and Use of the Axe....... .. David B. Cook FM 50 
Dene ten Pemmmapivame. . nc occ cccss | cbasccwcseeces ....+2- DJ 4-80 
Department? or Commission? . Michael Petruska........ FM 48 
Economies of Conservation Robert Van Atta.... . AS 50 
Fish Eyes — In Art and Science Wilfred 8. Bronson....... ON 50 
NS. dina sas aldb aes W. J. Hamilton, Jr....... DJ 51-52 
More Than Meets the Eye......... Clayt Seagears..... FM 50 
Search for Lost Persons Wm. E. Petty.. AS 51 
Scream in the Night........ P. W. Fosburgh. . ON 50 
Ten-Pound Canoe................. John B. Ehrhardt JJ 50 
Through Attic Wastes With Trapline Everett Eyeopener JI 52 
pe SER eos Clayt Seagears........... DJ 50-51 
Who Reads This Magazine Anyway? Barnett Fowler AM 49 
Wildlife Week. . 4: aacnehe Piast sakiaslen «ise xe FM 47 
Woe MIN. da. sc. wxcncn cd teas Roland B. Miller......... FM 49 
Wounded Deer. e+ panne adele C. W. Severinghaus DJ 50-51 
PARKS 
Bear Mountain Park............... Henry James.........,.. AS 47 
It’s All Yours (State facilities) . . Fred Everett............. JI @ 
Postwar Schedule for State Parks....  .........-eeeeeeecceeeee DJ 46-47 
Seashore Planting................. Maite Mees. <<... ccxeeas AM 50 
PERSONALITIES 
Adirondack Diary 1853............ Rev. Henry 8. “Sonera AS 50 
a P. W. Fosburgh. ; . ON 48 


Bicycle Built for Just One — From 


ANI, 4.6 « Siw dtice sence scddnele stecetevaskwnddseuaes aan JJ 49 
Burgin, Bryan — Game Protector... .......-200 0c cece eee ees AS 47 
Conklin, Burt — Old Time Trapper... ............-+--- JJ 49 
Currier, Arthur — Collector........ P. W. Fosburgh..... FM 47 
Wada co ncdc sacctmvotsetos . P. W. Fosburgh.... . AS 51 
Guides and Guiding............... P. W. Fosburgh...... . ON 4 
ise CR ees. ae eek tas | oli daccweenGetqessicenn- ON 49 
Ken Jenkins’ Farm................ Donald J. Spittler . DJ 50-51 
Mandigo, “Bub” & “Min” — Black 

BA ios ods ccdcvoucaeuweta eb re . FM 49 
Memorial To a Pioneer — Courtney 

Ses orn 60 3G as Gene e occ uahe eees...... cw AM 52 
Mr. Norton, His Hardwoods and His 

| Re i P. W. Fosburgh.......... AS 580 
(Nessmuk) The Ten-Pound Canoe J. B. Ehrhardt... ee 
I din cs oicincxctusdeacdiat Dan Brenan..... ... DJ 50-51 
Ween, Cet Tak. SSeS Fed Fo ce cece cccc sens dewsee’ . AM 52 
be eee et. ctr ee ON 50 
(Rondeau, Noah John) Hermit of 

Cae wees Bee. sheet oe Clayt S rs . ON 46 
a assis GO Fe oink cases BCU SE ON 49 
Stoddard, Seneca Ray — Photog- 

SOE anos science Bien MOTE 2. Weed Fe .... FM 80 

Tes Te ooo oe Fats SRC .. AM 50 
WO III eS a caaccccccsta Sewnsacesens . AM 50 
William McCarthy 1876-1950 . ON 50 

PICTORIALS 
RNS 8 5 2s ita. cee eres ao . FM 50 
Camis 6 (Pulp Camp)... ois... e2cs0 ceca: .. FM 49 
TORE POS ce cc cceceqsccctes Doug Finch. .. AM47 
Pubes Ware SOURS i ica ce ct coccaa  cscacccndouccecceeee . AS 49 








ISS OS ROO ES POO ETE POTEET TTT DJ 48-49 
Re) deeb ob w bakegeeihee nieces FM 51 
90 Miles Down the Indian River.... 2.0.00... cece cece eeeeeee JJ 49 
Postwar Reconstruction for Fish and 
tite Sann05s esd esse rhen sh Roland B. Miller, Fred 
SING. oc nae ccc. an JJ 50 
cn eee cas Abe ecebemeseesesens 4s ¥a.4 AS 49 
Resurrection of Whiteface Lodge James M. Muiry......... DJ 51-52 
oa. paneeRnheanammnane tee tad ON 48 
The Adirondack Whitetail.......... R. H. Van de Mark..... JJ 52 
The Bear Plotures.........00.---+¢ SE IRs ccteesnasae AM 48 
The Catskills in Profile Stephen J. Voorhies ... AS 50 
 .  < Dass eo wap egw ass are P. W. pene Hae Fy JI 48 
PE ine a nea alee edene, BRACKET p04 sony <aneRen DJ 50-51 
POLLUTION 
Chittenango Creek.......... >, oe eS ca cia cee AS 4 
New Pollution Law Tops Y ear’s 
SG ns a aurca.s s's.0r0s +04: J. Victor Skiff. . AM 49 
Pollution, Case History....... I. %. Westman.. JJ 49 
Pollution on Long Island........... Alfred Tucker, Milton Bid- 
Sa ba vib.ccaanss es aces DJ 48-49 
Pollution Report.............-- Harold C. Ostertag.... .. ON 47 
Progress Report: Pollution... . Anselmo F. Dappert...... JJ 51 
This Business of Pollution...... Harold C. Ostertag . FM 49 
RECREATION 
Bicycle Built for Just One — From 
I eons ce ews as ¢ ~ SDS kde eet etek JJ 49 
Canoes & Campsites............. OS i NS a Fo aos ce 
BE IN son cnccicsceses-- /- Pr. Peaks So AS 49 
Fishermen’s Special................ Ab Geettieg «5666656 AS 50 
Indian Summer Vacations, Why Not? J. Victor Skiff............ AS 48 
It’s All Yours (State facilities). ..... Fred Everett.............353 @ 
Land of the Northern Catskills Arthur C. Mack.......... JJ 52 
90 Miles Down the Indian.......... J. D. Bulger............. JJ 49 
Cfo, ond cee neg sdicns dese eee AM 47 
The Mohawk Sweepstakes..... . AL Bromley....... JJ 52 
Crose-Country.............. Ty eer DJ 49-50 
Talk About Ice Fishing............ PP. oo os esate eas FM 50 
Trails for Trampers. . Seates cess dle OU coeisccccece AS 47 
Winter Sports Roundup.. ae eS Sas Ss eee aoe See DJ 51-52 
Winter Walleyes — Oneida......... J. D. Bulger............. FM 51 
irre coon es) re: sudeechewe nd noned DJ 46-47 
REFORESTATION 
Big Business in Trees.............. WH, Teh. 5 ease JJ 49 
New Chestnuts for Old Thomas J. Page.......... AM 50 
PR vnbssisccbevnsssckos Arthur Amadon.......... AM 48 
State Aid in County Reforestation... E. W. Littlefield.......... ON 49 
Tree Planting. . Sols fe oboe ce reds 8Ss hos FM 49 
Trees by the Million. Hd eae enna cee Arthur Amadon.......... AM 47 
REPTILES 
Snapping Turtle................... Clayt Seagears........... AS 49 
IB siccec cc os sh se ceccse Clayt Seagears........... JJ 49 
RIVERS 
Death of a Stream. . ree ee AM 51 
The River — Tidewater Hudson... . Wen: B. Tinea? ...6.. 56. AS 48 
The Hudson — (Pictorial).......... P. W. Fosburgh.......... JJ 48 
SOIL 
Commerete Be. B.D... 6... eeacck Reed Adams............. ON 46 
Cold Weather Conservation......... Hugh M. Wilson, Harry A. 
ee eee DJ 49-50 
ne ree Harold E. Klingaman..... ON 49 
SS ..¢0cbets. .sascnnsasewmeeses 4seuise DJ 48-49 
1/6th of the State................. PW Dathetihesiics i oss ce ON 47 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr.... DJ 47-48 
P. W. Fosburgh.......... FM 48 
P. W. Fosburgh.......... AM 48 
docs cs waceretasue¥e sects Ben O. Brandley......... FM 49 
ME Ade bh tab diets bb.64600%40» P. W. Fosburgh.......... AM 47 
Results in Baker Valley............ Robert A. Reed.......... JJ 51 
Seashore Planting................. Henry Reppa............ AM 50 
WON IID 6 i've cr escele ceeds Dr. Paul Crouch......... AM 51 
The Fate of Florence, a Town Bernhard A. Roth........ AS 51 
The Old Farm Renewed............ Harold E. Klingaman..... AM 50 
NR 55. os lcS ccs edcdubSeuhisesSbses) seme AS 51 
There’s No Detour (8. C. 8. Districts) Hugh M. Wilson......... JI 48 
SPORTSMEN’S PROJECTS 
Calling All Sportsmen.............. Fred Everett............. DJ 47-48 
Measure Your Community......... Clayt Seagears........... AS 651 
Sportamen’s Clubs................. Perry B. Duryea. ........ AS 51 
Ticonderoga Fish and Game........ Roland B. Miller......... ON 50 
The Care of Feeder Streams........ Emerson James.......... AS 49 
PE Tokckisicsdvinences Wa TN oss 55. 5 64008 FM 49 
Trout Tenements from Empty Flats. Emerson James.......... AS 47 
Planting Willows. ................. Emerson James.......... AM 49 
STREAM IMPROVEMENT 
A New Deal for Catharine (Creek).. Cecil E. Heacox.......... FM 47 
Death of a Stream................. P..W. Fesburgh.........- AM 51 
RIOD oc cccsccesccveees Emerson James.......... AM 49 
ee Oe cies. sce cesbabascnseiuaees a » A 4 
The Care of Feeder Streams........ Emerson James.........- AS 49 


Trout Tenements from Empty Flats. Emerson James.........: AS 47 





SURVEYING 
Ci ab Tlie. «i... ie cacaecnes et, WEE» 6c aces ceach AM 49 
TRAILS 
Adirondack High Peak Country — 

PRMD DiSccSs cues es) ééucvecesanaacteneuesess AS 47 
> oe Be inns hssd0oe> JI 51 
Trails for Trampers................ DIS ca cececaanes AS 47 

TRAPPING 
Conklin, Burt — Old Time Trapper.. (Letters)..............-- JJ 49 
ree ree Arthur H. Cook.......... DJ 49-50 
Fur — New York's First Industry... Clayt Seagears........... DJ 46-47 
_ err ae Arthur H. Cook.......... DJ 46-47 
EE «oss. «cS ereueaine tne Niek Drahos............- AS 51 
SNORE >. 6. csc vpawpner ress Nick Drahos............. ON 51 
Rs. ss tdvaned es wav cnn cus ere DJ 48-49 
The Fallacy of the Small Beaver Trap Ed. Maunton, J. V. Skiff.. JJ 52 
— Seasons for Muskrat and 
De ask ehiwe wae ee aa Arthur H. Cook.......... ON 49 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
PN Sica Sis 5 5.6 ns Soncomaabieieleece Ralph H. Smith.......... AM 48 
PN hv coos sein a ceaecoue eee E. W. Littlefield.......... DJ 46-47 
Ry midline covet camino eae aed E. W. Littlefield.......... ON 46 
PN ita 'e o scskc vie. campagne es coh Po rane 6sug 8h 5065 AM 49 
Ran sv cus cemaran nui oe E. W. Littlefield......... AS 49 
CER es eee P. J. McKenna DJ 48-49 
Cedars — Red and White.......... E. W. Littlefield......... FM 49 
BN iedek < Sa0odnmnnwen mine kent E. W. Littlefield.......... ON 49 
Ns 5 cip didn oleae ca amen ot A. T. Shorey. . a/aiaian 
Four Shrubs for Upland Game...... Arthur W. Holweg Sei a adel ON 48 
IID, 5 ois: au.e Sigto ces oe sma Ralph H. Smith.......... DJ 49-50 
I es isis wis danavinxeute eae aae E. W. Littlefield.......... FM 50 
NT iia iw vce ses eur eon tnes E. W. Littlefield.......... FM 47 
DI TINO... once os inwtvascesus Harold E. Klingaman..... ON 50 
I Nein c cha txtnsdeseoouanes E. W. Littlefield......... AS 51 
On Borrowed Time (Ginkgo, ete.) . E. W. Littlefield.......... JI 80 
Rare Tree (Hackberry)............ E. W. Littlefield......... JJ 49 
IN sao 5;5-0:n'n nce eR aa Sis kale E. W. Littlefield.......... AM 51 
NGG aii hesncauvbadtedscioun E. W. Littlefield.......... DJ 47-48 
EE os. 6.6 cer ein ke spews Ralph H. Smith.......... ON 48 
ES Scns asins ceaweneeles E. W. Littlefield......... AM 47 
MIS cca vecc. acticenevcnte Ralph H. Smith.......... ON 47 
Trees by the Million............... Arthur Amadon.......... AM 47 
a ee Dr. Emmeline Moore..... AS 48 
MII, Sa Rid sins sine Nee cleat E. W. Littlefield.......... JJ 47 
WTI. os cnisnc ces ceeuaege cui E. W. Littlefield.......... A 4 
ie 85k bie UWE Ta Saectign Ralph H. Smith.......... FM 48 
VIOLATIONS 
MII. oc bcs <a 3. asi Re ee eee MN iia s civ os bev eatns FM 52 
Bear Pond Deer Jacking Case....... (First report)............ DJ 48-49 
Bear Pond Deer Jacking Case....... Dwinal Kerst, . 
Barnett Fowler......... FM 49 
Cracking a Deer Case.............. Roland B. Miller......... AM 52 
It Ain’t Necessarily So............. By ee Ns crete: d «tas AM 50 
Should We Get Tougher?........... P. W. Fosburgh.......... DJ 50-51 
NE, 9. 5 0: 5 bane R keds Seeate Roland B. Miller. . DJ 47-48 
ee, Ee ROUND, TOD oi. ce ain cndpededeeiwans + <9s oe DJ 46-47 
What Goes on in Ogdensburg?...... P. W. Fosburgh JJ 49 
Who is the Violator?............... SII oon ok 0. 5-5.< elements FM 48 
WATER 
RE Ba echo daca veal en eh Stpkiehbaeens 64 ieee AM 50 
BR 6 os 6-00.00 cede <aaaaen’ Ce Seer AS 50 
8 ee eee P. We. Fesnatgh.. ... 6 s006 AM 49 
—_ (N. Y. City Reservoirs) Cecil E. Heacox.......... JI 50 
ee Eats cl alnis ol iaealemin Ae sd P. W. aes AM 47 
Soe GEESE SE Ae ere J. M. Peightal. . . FM 52 
Water for Gotham................. Barnett Fowler........... AS 48 
eS reer errr AS 49 
WEATHER 
Cold Weather Conservation......... Hugh M. Wilson, Harry A 
Mi 34 ahs 6.4 «Naso toa DJ 49-50 
IE, ow oa kses npnancaten pa P. W. Fosburgh.......... AM 49 
i SE, . oo o:c na ccunecoce ches Dr. Benjamin Parry...... FM 50 
WN Sh cs cacisids Gv ale skin to o's ie & eee AM 47 
ee cei seskccsn cso cnene P, W. Femeaten.......... DJ 47-48 
The Big Blow of 1950.............. Roland B. Miller......... DJ 50-51 
po Pee er JI 47 
Weather and Conservation......... P.W. Fosburgh.......... FM 50 
EP I eer rere FM 50 
WINTER SPORTS 
IN oo 5 52a ad bcc eee as P. W. Fosburgh.......... DJ 48-49 
Skiing Cross-Country. . Ee  . s nc.c ewes cian DJ 49-50 
Ski Touring. . Ml ES 6 oi ac éicceve FM 48 
Talk About Ice Fishing. . Pe Pe re ere FM 50 
Winter Sports. . ee Barnett Fowler DJ 48-49 
Winter Sports Roundup... Te ig re pe wi Oy te 7 oe DJ 51-52 
SIR a ooccn rics dooce.) isc vesdcetatesscdscgaue DJ 46-47 





ct 





FAMILY CIRCLE 


—OUR 7 COMMON FROGS 


TOP RIGHT IS THE BULLFROG, THEN (CLOCKWISE) THE GREEN FROG, LEOPARD FROG, WOOD FROG, PICKEREL FROG, SPRING PEEPER 
(WITH THROAT EXTENDED FOR PEEPING) AND (TOP OF STICK) TREE FROG. EXCEPT FOR THE WIDE DIFFERENCE IN THE SIZE OF THE 
ADULTS, THE BULLFROG AND THE GREEN FROG ARE VERY SIMILAR. HOWEVER, THE GREEN FROG HAS A RIDGE OF SKIN EXTENDING 


DOWN THE BACK FROM THE EAR. THE BULLFROG DOES NOT. ROWS OF SQUARISH SPOTS DISTINGUISH THE PICKEREL FROG FROM THE 
LEOPARD FROG WHICH HAS AN IRREGULAR PATTERN. 





TADPOLE CAT 


Schilbeodes gyrinus (Mitchill) 
Breeding colors from adult male 3 inches long 


Schilbeodes insignis (Richardson) 
From adult male 434 inches long 


STONECAT 
Noturus flavus (Rafinesque) 
From male 734 inches long 


eI ci 


Ft ad Opp 








